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The Reform Conference which met in New 
York last week was beyond comparison the most 
important one which the United States has 
known since 1776. Managing politicians and 
political sentimentalists were equally conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and there were but few 
delegates who could not compel a respectable 
following by the force of character alone. The 
attendance of clergymen was unexpectedly large, 
but not so large as it should have been at a 
meeting with such a purpose. The ‘‘Address 
to the People,” which we quote in another col- 
umn, bears not the slightest resemblance to the 
platform of any partisan convention, but, on the 
contrary, shows plainly the difference between 
talking about reform and understanding of what 
actual reform must consist. By adjourning 
without making a nomination, the participators 
in the conference hold over the managers of 
both the great parties the threat which is of all 
threats the most terrible—that of the formation 
of a third party, if those which now exist do 
not offer men instead of platforms. 


The revelations concerning the management 
of the New Orleans Custom-Honse will not sur- 
prise any one who knows by reputation the em- 
ployés of the Government in that office, and 
who knows, also, how much more an appanage 
of the State than of the General Government the 
New Orleans Custom-House is. The principal 
cause for wonder will be that the Government 
received so large a proportion of the moneys due 
it from importers. We read with some surprise 
that on a single shipment of 140,000 cigars the 
United States received the duties on an even 
half of the importation, while the Ring con- 
tented itself with blackmailing the importer 
out of as much of the remainder as he would 
stand. It is not strange that one importer re- 
marked of some needy officials, “‘They come 
after me before I can get the cigars out of the 


self be paid for, and to do one’s duty toward the 
Louisiana blacks, who would have neither Re- 
publican management nor mismanagement if it 
were not for office-holders. While the present 
system of Government appointments exists, and 
the Louisiana State Government is what it is, 
nothing short of the States prison method of 
discipline and inspection will keep the New 
Orleans Custom-House from being a bank for 
needy politicians and a disgrace to the nation. 


How either the Cincinnati or the St. Louis 
Convention can make such a nomination as will 
be acceptable to the reformers is not easy to 
understand. The declarations, in the ‘* ad- 
dress,” that the members ‘‘shall support no 
candidate who in public position ever counte- 
nanced corrupt practices or combinations;” no 
one who, ‘‘for personal or party reasons, has 
permitted abuses to fester on;” no one in whom 
‘*the impulses of the party manager have shown 
themselves predominant over those of the re- 
former;” nor any one ‘‘ who, however favorably 
judged by his nearest friends, is not publicly 
known to possess those qualities of mind and 
character which the stern task of genuine re- 
form requires ”—these declarations seem to rule 
out every ‘‘ favorite son” and party pet in ex- 
istence, and compel the conventions to search 
among a class of men about whom politicians 
never know anything and for whom they have 
a profound contempt. Imagine either regular 
convention considering Adams, Evarts, O’Conor, 
Curtis, Bryant, ex-Secretary Cox, or ex-Secre- 
tary Hoar! 


We believe Senator Conkling has cleared him- 
self of the onusof the charges made against him 
in the case of the Yale Lock Co. before the 
Supreme Court, in which Patent Office officials 
were witnesses, but the suspicion which most of 
his enemies will prefer to attach to him in con- 
nection with this case remains. This suspicion 
is a strong personal argument against Senators 
and Representatives acting as attorneys or coun- 
sellers in courts whose justices are not wholly 
removed from the feeling of dependence upon 
the will of Congress, and in which rulings of 
officials who depend for their appointment and 
tenure of office upon the good will of Congress- 
men. When Patent Office examiners must re- 
member who is the patentee’s counsel before 
passing judgment in a contested case, the integ- 
rity of the department and the individuals is in 
great danger: when an issue is to be decided in 
the court-room, the moral effect is worse, by 
nature of the greater and more final responsi- 
bility of the tribunal. Senators may indignantly 
ask whether our judges and department officials 
are to be suspected of bribery, but the actual 
offense is more dangerous than bribery—it is 
one which can neither be detected nor punished. 


There seems to be a little difficulty in the way 
of Senator Spencer’s taking part in the reform 
movement in Alabama—the reformers won’t 
have him. Ex-Governor Smith says bluntly, 








” 


course, precludes all compromise with Spencer 
Some similar course must be adopted in certain 
Northern States if any well intended reform 
movement is to be carried to a successful termi- 
nation. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary does 
not contain the worgs from which can be framed 
resolutions distinct and patriotic enough to over- 
come the public distrust of some prominent pol- 
iticians who already have a shoulder forward to 
push their way through the ranks of the re- 
formers and assume management. Penitents 
should be as welcome in political circles as they 
are in churches, but they should bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance before they aspire to 
front seats and official garments. 





As might have been expected, the Democratic 
Legislature of Connecticut has elected the Hon. 
Wm. H. Barnum to the United States Senate. 
Mr. Barnum is a _ successful business man, 
and has been in Congress for eight years, his 
principal legislative reputation being for fre- 
quent and prolonged absence. As absentee- 
ism is the virtue through which many Demo- 
cratic Senators and not a few Republicans most 
successfully serve their country, it is not to be 
sneered at as a qualification for office. We have 
closely examined the reports of the proceed- 
ings for some mention of the Hon. D. A. 
Wells, who a month ago was Connecticut’s fa- 
vorite son, and the champion upon whom she 
reposed her hopes of Congressional reform, but 
his name seems not to have been mentioned at 
all, nor did he get a single one of the ‘‘ scatter- 
ing” votes. I'here is something utterly incom- 
prehensible about this, unless, as wicked Repub- 
licans say, official positions are bought, not 
earned, in Connecticut just now, or unless Dem- 
ocratic reform means only what reform has so 
often been made to mean—a mere bid for votes. 





Flower Missions are unfortunately open to the 
objection of requiring very little effort and ex- 
pense to keep them up. If a ‘‘movement’’ 
could be started in their behalf with rich sub- 
scribers to back them and considerable machin- 
ery to make things go, they might become more 
common and popular. And yet there are few 
charities which can carry so much temporary 
pleasure and happiness to so many hearts so 
easily as those which have flowers and fruits to 
dispense. With almost no trouble, except on 
the part of two or three willing hands, scores 
and hundreds of families in every town and city 
could contribute every summer to such a mis- 
sion and be the happier therefor. Puta blossom, 
a bouquet, a tempting fruit in the hands of the 
invalid in your own well-appointed home and 
you observe the effect. Do as much for the 
forlorn, poverty-ridden, wasting, sick child in 
the hospital or for the poor woman over at the 
shanty in the hollow, and you produce the same 
effect in an intensified form. If any one is at 
all skeptical about the practical good of a Flower 
Mission, perhaps a reading of the last report of 
the New York Mission’s work will change the 
doubter’s views. 
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In sending a delegation of workingmen to our 
Centennial Exhibition, the French Government 
has set an example which thousands of American 
towns might profitably follow. There is scarcely 
a small village which has not one or more 
mechanics of great natural ability, who practi- 
cally decide in what style of houses the inhabi- 
tants shall live, how their food shall be cooked, 
in what sort of conveyances they shall be moved, 
and even the pattern of the monumental stone 
under which their remains shall finally repose. 
Away from the neighborhood of large cities, 
these men are dependent for imstruction and 
assistance upon a single technical journal; they 
seldom accumulate money enough to justify them 
in taking even a brief professional run abroad, 
The live men of any such town would not suffer 
in pocket by making up a purse of one or two 
hundred dollars to send a bright mechanic to 
Philadelphia this summer; they would not be 
giving in charity either, for the principal bene- 
fits of the trip would be ultimately enjoved by 
themselves. 





NEW TESTAMENT PRINCIPLES OF 
DISCIPLINE 


| he: will doubtless be a surprise to many of our 
~* readers to know that the word excommuni- 
cation does not occur in the New ‘Testament, 
and it is at least doubtful whether the process as 
understood at present is referred to there. It 
certainly is not described. If his curiosity is 
aroused by the discovery of this fact, and he 
proceeds with his Bible and concordance to study 
the New Testament, he will be quite as much 
or even more surprised to find how little it has 
to say on the subject of which the modern 
ebureh has had so much to say. 

In the four Gospels there is but one passage in 
which, even by implication, Christ refers to 
church discipline, and this famous passage, in 
the 18th chapter of Matthew, really affords not 
a rule for chureh discipline, but a principle for 
the settlement of private quarrels. It does not 
provide for any trial, nor for any sentence. 
It simply requires the Christian to take every 
measure in his power to secure a reconciliation 
with an offending brother, and before finally 
withdrawing personal Christian fellowship from 
h'm, to tell the church the reason of his course, 
It is not to the church, it is to the individual that 
the offender is to be as **an heathen man and a 
publican,” and this only because the utmost en- 
deavor has failed to re-establish friendly and 
fraternal relations. 

In the book of Acts there is not described a 
single case of chureh discipline. Ananias and 
Sapphira are struck dead by the judgment of 
God, not by that of the church or its apostles. 
Simon Magus is declared by Peter to be 
‘**in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 
of iniquity,” but no public steps are recorded as 
taken to cast him out of the church into which 
he had been admitted by baptism. Though secu- 
lar history assures us that he returned to his 
Magian practices, the chureh left him to make 
clear his own separation from their fellowship 
by his own course ; if there was any excom- 
munication he pronounced it on himself. At 
least, if there was a church trial and judg- 
ment, it was not thought to be of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve recording. 

In the epistles there is one famous but enig- 
matical passage in Corinthians, which is often 
quoted and rarely explained, in which Paul 
speaks of delivering over the incestuous person 
**unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” Without entering into any exege- 
sis of this difficult phraseology, we may say that 
most of the passages of the epistles that bear, 
either directly or indirectly, upon this subject, 
may be brought into two general classes. First; 





Christians are advised to withdraw themselves 
from those that walk disorderly ; and, secondly, 
to cast out from their fellowship, apparently by 
some public and official action, those that insist 
on their right to remain in the church and so 
make it responsible as a voucher for their life, 
and yet either dishonor it by their conduct or 
deny its fundamental principles by their doc- 
trines. 

To the first class belong all the general pas- 
suges that bear on this subject, such as: ** Mark 
them which cause divisions and offenses contrary 
to the doctrine which ve have learned, and avoid 
them.” **We command you, brethren, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that ve wilhdraw 
yourselves from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the tradition which he re- 
ceived of us.” Even of these passages there are 
surprisingly few when compared with the num- 
ber which exhort to patience, long-suffering, 
gentleness, persistence of love in an endeavor to 
win back to Christ. None of them in explicit 
terms calls for cbureh trial, or chureh condem- 
nation, and their spirit as well as their letter is 
fulfilled by a simple withdrawal of fellowship,— 
a simple disavowal, however phrased, of those 
who, while nominally remaining in the church, 
practically have withdrawn from its fellowship 
and Christian work, 

The other class of passages indicate formal 
action on the part of the church, expelling 
those who bring dishonor upon or disorder 
into it. They are such as, ** Purge out 
the old leaven;” ** Pit away from among your- 
selves that wicked person;” **A man that is an 
heretic after the first and second admonition 
reject.” ‘These passages all assume that the 
person in question remains in the church; that 
his conduct or his teachings are bringing re- 
proach upon or confusion into the church ; and 
they require a purgative as an unpleasant but 
necessary remedy. If the old leaven has taken 
itself out there is no need to purge it away; if 
the heretic has taken himself off after the first 
admonition, there is no need to hold him in the 
chureh with one hand for the purpose of eject- 
iug him with the other. 

The conclusion, then, to which an impartial 
student of the New Testament will come in this 
matter will be this: that the Apostles gave their 
main energies to the work of bringing souls to 
Christ, or building them up in Christ; that only 
when men in the church so lived or taught as to 
seriously impede this affirmative work did the 
church take any action to cast them out; that 
this was done vigorously and in the speediest 
manner consistent with Christian justice ; but 
that the Apostles and their contemporaries spent 
very little time or energy in an endeavor to 
settle doubtful disputations; and that they had 
more faith in time, Providence and the natural 
development of sin, working itself out in blos- 
som and fruit, and so making its nature palpable 
to all the world, than in ecclesiastical trials, 
which are apt to obscure what they endeavor to 
make clear. 

This general principle of trust in God and the 
future, rather than in church trials, is strikingly 
illustrated by Christ’s course toward Judas. He 
was worldly-minded, ambitious, covetous, a 
thief. He plotted the destruction of his Master, 
and took the price of lis treachery from the 
chief priests. Still Christ did not expel him ; 
when, with infinite pathos, he told him to do 
what he did quickly, he veiled his meaning from 
the other disciples; when eagerly asked who 
should betray him, he disclosed his knowledge 
to Judas, but to no oneelse; even in the supreme 
moment of betrayal, by his appeal he sought to 
bring back the traitor to repentance and a 
better mind ; and, all being unavailing, Judas 
Iscariot was left to cast himself out, to be his 
own judge and condemuer, to make apparent to 
all the world the great gulf between himself and 





those of whose little society he had been an 
honored office bearer. 

We make no application of these principles. 
We do not even question the truth that a some- 
what more stringent process of discipline may 
be required in the era of prosperity than in that 
of persecution. We assert both the right and 
the duty of the Church to disavow and expel 
from its membership those who by their lives 
have in fact cut themselves off from its 
fellowship. But the general principle is of 
universal application, that the true apostolic 
church will be always loath to assume God’s 
judgment-seat, that it will distrust its own acu- 
men and will trust His providence, and that only 
in exceptional cases will it attempt to pluck up 
even pretty evident tares, lest it disturb more 
than it benefit the growing wheat. 





REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 

N ORE than half of the ten years allotted Ly 
a the revisers of the Bible to the completion 
of their work have already passed, but much 
more than half the Bible remains to be revised. 
In the Old Testament the committees have ex- 
amined the Pentateuch and are now at work on 
the Psalms, and in the New Testament progress 
has been made, we believe, through the Gospels 
into Acts. No doubt the work will be pursued 
more rapidly as the revisers become accustomed 
to it, and possibly, though not probably, we may 
have the new version by the close of the year 
1880. But the matter of time is secondary ; in- 
deed it becomes those who have so great a task 
in hand to make haste slowly, ‘This is a case 
where we can afford to wait. 

The main point is the revision. We must be 
assured that this is conducted on true principles, 
or all the scholarship of the age will not avail to 
substitute the new for the old Book in Christian 
households and churches. A revision to com- 
mand acceptance must obviously confine itself 
simply to a correction of the Seriptural text. 
Interpretation will not do. The only thing we 
need to get at with absolute precision is the fact 
of the Word. What did’the prophets and apos- 
tles, what did Moses and David and Paul and 
John actually indite as the inspired writings ? 
How would they have written the Bible in En- 
glish for us to-day ? This, it would seem clear 
enough, is the principal question which the re- 
visers have to answer; and if they answer it 
satisfactorily ther work will be done. That 
scholarship which can reproduce the manuscripts 
of the sacred writers an our own tongue is the 
scholarship with which the modern reviser needs 
to be gifted. 

The present work proceeds upon this basis and 
is so far, accordingly, entitled to our confidence, 
while the known character of the Committees, 
both British and American, the reputation of 


their members for general learning and their 


familiarity especially with Biblical literature— 
will make the revision as authoritative as we 
could well have it. The English Committees 
print their corrections in the first instance, and 
then submit them for furtber note and comment 
to the American Committees. Whatever 
changes the latter suggest are examined in 
England, and so far they have been generally 
accepted. If on the final decision any serious 
difference of views occurs, the disputed points 
will probably be submitted to a committee of 
conference for settlement; in such cases mar- 
ginal notes may be made explaining the different 
interpretations. From time to time notices 
make their appearance in print assuming to state 
what corrections have been agreed upon up to 
this time, but as the revision in its present stage 
is entirely confidential and provisional, these 
statements are to be received with considerable 
allowance. For instance, there is no authority, 
as we are informed, for saying that the Commit- 
tees have changed the word ** baptize,” or 
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stricken out whole verses in Mark, or interpolated 
new matter, or made other changes as reported. 
We are confident that they will do nothing 
sweeping or go beyond their original resolution 
**to introduce as few alterations as possible 
in the text of the Authorized Version con- 
sistently with faithfulness.” 

To those who ask why any revision at allis called 
for, the general answer is to be made that modern 
scholarship is more accurate than in the days of 
King James; that *‘an immense material for text- 
ual criticism has been compared, weighed and sift- 
ed” by eminent linguists since A.D. 1600; and 
that ** we have now as complete an apparatus as is 
necessary to settle the text in all its essential feat- 
ures.” Errors of typography, grammar and trans- 
lation are numerous, and need to be set right, and 
the arrangement also of the chapters and verses 
is faulty. All these matters the revisers will 
consider, but, in the latter respect, how far they 
will introduce alterations in the outward appear- 
unce or ** make-up” is wholly uncertain. Their 
first duty is to ascertain exactly what the in- 
spired writers said ; after that they will doubt- 
less use their best judgment as to the form and 
of the new work. It will be time 
enough when the revised edition appears to say 
whether the Christian public will adopt it. 
Those who have fall confidence in our scholars 
will accept it as bringing them still closer to the 
voice of heaven; others, and, probably for a 


divisions 


generation or two the greater number, will cling 
to the old familiar Book. 





NOTES. 

—We are requested, in a circular from Boston, 
to print the following and something more in ref- 
erence to a newly-formed political organization in 
that city: ‘‘ The Bristow Club, of Boston, is formed 
with the purpose of advocating and promoting the 
nomination of the best men to office, purity in 
elections, and a return to the honest govern- 
ment of the early days of the Republic.” The 
name of the association indicates pretty clearly 
who in its opinion is the best candidate named as 
yet. This may be so; and we cheerfully publish 
the announcement that the club committee's ad- 
dress is 28 School street, Boston, where corre- 
spondence is invited, as a Bristow headquarters. 
for ourselves, we are inclined to think that with- 
in a few weeks the best man will begin to loom 
up above the other candidates more conspicuous- 
ly than he does at present. Perhaps it will turn 
out to be Mr. Bristow, perhaps some one else. We 
do not purpose committing the Christian Union 
at this early date to the support of the candidate 
who appears just now to stand the best chance of 
a strong nomination. May Heaven direct the 
choice ! 

—June the 6th is appointed for the meeting, in 
this city, of the Fourth National Prison Congress, 
and we venture to hope that the prevailing ex- 
citement in matters connected with party politics 
will not be permitted to interfere with a full at- 
tendance. The President, ex-Governor Seymour, 
will deliver the opening address. Mayor Wick- 
ham, Mr. Bryant and others will take part in the 
exercises, and delegates are expected from all over 
the country. Messrs. Steinway & Sons have given 
the use of their hall, on Fourteenth street, be- 
tween Fourth avenue and Irving Place. Like the 
previous Congresses, the programme for the com- 
ing one is arranged with care, the general heads 
to be considered being Criminal Law Reforin, the 
Penitentiary System, and the Preventive System. 
The numerous subdivisions of these have been 
assigned to gentlemen who have given the sub- 
ject their earnest attention. Among these we 
notice the names of Emory Washburn, Theodore 
W. Dwight, ex-Governor Hoffman, Judge Noah 
Davis, Prison Commissioner Joseph Burnett, of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. C. F. Coffin, of the Indiana 
Female Prison; Richard Vaux, Elisha Harris, 
M.D., Secretary of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion; C. L. Brace, the Rev. T. K. Fessenden, of 
Conn.; Mrs. Mary E. Rockwell, of the Girls’ 
Reform School, Conn., and many others. It will 
be necessary, of course, to hold several meetings 
simultaneously during the session of: the Con- 
gress, and for this purpose other halls will be 
designated. For further information apply to 
E. C. Wines, Secretary, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
Ne Ae 





—Several weeks ago we announced with some 
satisfaction the gift by a lady of this’ city of Coz- 
zens’s Hotel and its adjoining ground at West 
Point, as a “‘sanitorium.” It appears, however, 
that the property owners of the vicinage did not 
view the proposed change with approbation, and 
it took only ashort search to develop a flaw in 
the title which rendered it impossible to complete 
the arrangement. ‘There is comfort in the reflec 
tion, however, that land, abundant and cheap, 
ean be had in almost any of our neighboring 
wountain ranges, where, if the benevolent are in- 
clined, a title may be acquired at small expense 
and buildings raised which will more fully meet 
the requirenients of the case than would a solid 
structure like Cuzzens’s Hotel. In this connection 
we are glad to see that the West Side Relief Asso- 
ciation of this city (403 West 20th st.) is renewing 
its.efforts in behalf of the poor children of the 
city. We reprint their appeal for contributions : 

“ The ladies of this Association desire to enlist your sympa- 
thies in a cause of Charity that is very dear to the heart of the 
truly charitable and benevolent. In the hot and sultry season 
of summer, while the wealthy are enjoying the delightful 
country air, there are thousands of little children in the 
crowded and badly ventilated tenement houses who are liter- 
ally fighting the battle of life with disease and want. We 
have rented places at Dobbs’ Ferry on the Hudson, and at 
Coney Island, to be used as ‘Sanatoriums,’ where sick chil- 
dren can be sent daily and cared for during the summer, 
when cholera infantum and other fatal diseases are preva- 
Jent. Transportation by car and boat has been contracted 
for at reduced rates, and food will be purchased at cost. 
Tickets to be distributed by the doctors in the dispensaries 
and lady volunteers.”’ 

—There is a reasonable prospect that Philadel- 
phia will not have all the art treasures of the 
summer to herself and her million visitors. <A 
meeting held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Wed- 
nesday last resulted in the organization of a 
committee charged with the work of making ar- 
rangements for exhibitions during the coming 
summer of the choicest works of art owned in this 
city and vicinity. Favorable responses have been 
received from enough owners to indicate the 
probable success of the movement. It is believed 
that the chief exhibitions will be at the Academy 
of Design and at the Metropolitan Museum, while 
several private galleries will no doubt be opened 
to the public under suitable restrictions. 

—On Saturday the steamer New Ovlecis, of the 
Cromwell Line, steamed through the South Pass 
of the Mississippi, drawing fifteen feet and eight 
inches. This indicates the complete success at 
no distant date of Captain Eads’s system of jetties 
over which there was sucha long and bitter dis- 
pute among engineers while the Mississippi im- 
provements were under discussion. Probably the 
engineers who, from whatever motive, fought Cap- 
tain Eads from the beginning are still convinced 
that ultimate failure is before him, but thus far at 
least he seems to be justified in looking forward 
to the speedy fulfillment of the conditions which 
will enable him to draw the first installment of 
the appropriation. The jetty system, as most of 
our readers know, is the one whose practical 
character is demonstrated by every dam which 
bursts in Massachusetts or elsewhere, the exca- 
vating force, namely, of water in motion and con- 
fined within narrow limits. It has been objected 
that the system contemplates an indefinite exten- 
sion of the jetties during coming ages into the 
Gulf of Mexico, but as geologists teil us that the 
Gulf coast is slowly rising, it is not improbable 
that by the time the extension becomes excessive 
the coast will have risen sufficiently to make the 
river do its own channel cutting without arti- 
ficial help. 





GETTING UNDER WAY. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 17. 

N entering the central nave of the main hall 
O this morning, two or three contending de- 
sires immediately took possession of us. We 
wished to look at all the beautiful things spread 
out around us at once; we pined to listen unin 
terruptedly to Gilmore’s Band, which was play- 
ing just far enough away for us to eatch occasional 
sweet notes, and we wished to examine the 
bronzes of Japan before us. But even an Ameri- 
ean, and a Yankee at that, may find it impossible 
to give his whole soul to three different things at 
once, and while we paused in doubt the inatter 
was settled for us by the appearance of Professor 
Murray, who has spent several years in Japan, 
and who offered to take us and teach us. We 
were glad to be made to choose, and at*once fol- 
lowed him to the platform between great bronze 
vases, and it seemed as if a great foreign country 
opened before us. If the Japanese exhibitors 
were in their native dress the illusion would be 
complete, for many of them knew Mr. Murray and 
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gathered round him speaking in their own tongue ; 
but alas, they had felt hats of fashionable shape, 
and stunning neck ties, and they had learned to 
shake hands like Christians, instead of clasping 
their hands on their breasts and making many 
profound bows at a distance in a courtly manner. 
One Mr. Mayeda was introduced to us and took 
us in charge, going through the whole department 
with us, showing himself so well acquainted with 
the English language, and so familiar with the 
history of everything in the cases, that we could 
not believe he was not more than twenty years 
old, although Mr. Murray assured us he was 
hardly that. 

The great characteristic of Japanese work seems 
to be faithfulness of finish even in the smallest 
details, and a disposition to use natural objects 
for decorative purposes rather than the human 
figure. Nor do they lose in strength or spirit by 
this minuteness. The dragon that writhed and 
twisted round the base of one of the great altar 
pieces looked fierce enough to make mince-meat 
of our whole party, as if nothing but his being 
spell-bound in bronze would prevent him, yet 
every scale on his back was carefully outlined by 
a line of silver inlaid on the bronze. The fierce 
bird that crested a cover seemed to have been 
caught while he was poising in the air ready to 
dash on his prey below, but every feather, 
whether it ruffled in anger round his stately head 
or spread on his wings to catch the wind, was 
perfectly finished to its extremest tip. All the 
designs were not, however, ferocious in their na- 
ture. Two or three very old pieces were gentle- 
looking priests riding on animals, and another 
was an apocryphal-looking beast serenely walking 
off with a most ornate pagoda on his back. 
That,” said Mr. Mayeda, pointing to the last- 
mentioned object, ‘is very old for America, but 
very new for us—it is only about two hundred 
years since it was made.” How foolish it did seem 
for a moment to be joyously celebrating our one 
hundredth birthday when a small piece of bronze 
could look us out of countenance in this way. 
But we looked at our gentle Pagan in his modern 
clothes and thought, after all he has found some- 
thing to admire and imitate in us, and we shall 
some day be agréat many years old, and shall 
have learned that good work, if it is slow, is bet- 
ter than bad work done quickly. 

Before we got among the China wares, the beau- 
tiful Satsuma cups and vases and the tea sets and 
bowls of Kaga ware, I could see that the gentle- 
men of our party were drawing themselves into 
battle array, and were going to meet the longing 
looks of the feminine portion with stern faces and 
with no quarter for the wounded. There was only 
one consolation in all this, the masculine heart is 
really very susceptible to the fascinations of soft 
paste and hard paste porcelain. A man likes his 
coffee or tea from a dainty cup as well as a woman 
—have we not seen a staid old member of the 
Church doing violence to his priuciples and pay- 
ing his twenty-five cents for a share ina China set 
put up ina raffle? Verily, we have. So presently 
we had the pleasure of seeing the old soldier 
warming and melting before some vases of the 
creaimn-tinted Satsuma, and in another moment he 
was gingerly handling some delicate café noir 
cups, and asking their price, and finding out how 
many pieces made a full set, like an old house- 
keeper. Even the prices did not disturb him, and 
they are something calculated to give the modest 
purse of a private citizen severe twinges. Fifty 
or sixty d®@llars would scarcely get one a finger 
breadth of china—enough to take a thimbleful 
of coffee from, but this old soldier never flinched. 
Whether he bought ten different coffee pots he 
was admiring all at the same time we will not 
divulge. The sex is never fond of having its 
weaknesses remarked upon. 

We paused next before the cases of lacquer 
ware, some of them worth a prince’s ransom, and 
listened while Mr. Murray told us how it was 
wmade and how durable it was. ‘It takes years 
sometimes,” said he, *‘to complete one piece— 
film after film of fine varnish is put on, and the 
article has to dry for months between each coat- 
ing. When the ship containing the Japanese ex- 
hibit was returning from Vienna it foundered off 
the harbor, and has only now been sought out by 
the divers. There it was at the bottom of the sea 
for three years, tons of salt water washing over it 
all that time, and yet the laequer work was found 
perfectly uninjured.” We bent our heads again 
before the marvelous patience that such good 
work requires, and went on among a wilderness 
of screens to an open platform hung with lanterns 
and decorated with long slips of bamboo, in 
which we were told it was customary to insert 
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verses of poetry, and here there seemed to be a 
Japanese ball. All about stood lay figures dressed 
in costume: there was a lady in full—no, in 
scanty court costume ; that is, her underskirt was 
so long and seanty she could never walk except in 
a pigeon-toed sbufile ; her face was painted white 
and her teeth black, and her sleeves were large 
enough to make up for her lack of skirt. Further 
on two women picked the leaves from a tea plant, 
disregarding two warriors who pranced their 
horses in dangerous proximity. There was a gar- 
dener and a priest and a workman—all ranks were 
represented—and we began to feel as if we should 
see them move ina few minutes. It was all too 
fascinating to leave, but with all those seven or 
eleven hundred other exhibits awaiting us, it 
would not do to lose ourselves in Japan. Mur- 
muring, ‘‘ How happy could we be with either.” 
&e.—that quotation need not be finished—we 
tried to forget Mr. Mayeda by going down to the 
great transept, where seats are arranged, and 
where Gilmore’s band was playing. Not the least 
of the many attractions in the Hall is this free 
and easy way of going to aconcert. Here were 
comfortable seats, and a large audience, and a 
regular concert going on for those who wished to 
listen, and those who did not streamed quietly 
past on foot or were wheeled in the whee! chairs, 
and listeners and wanderers were equally at ease, 
and neither interrupted the other. So we lingered 
and listened, until the flight of time reminded us 
that we had promised ourselves a sight of the 
decorative art needle-work sent over by the 
Royal School at South Kensington. We wan- 
dered among a great many temptations in more 
shapes than those that tormented ‘St. Anthony 
before we got to it, and we think it must have 
taken nearly as much strength of mind to go 
resolutely by the tiles and the work in glazed 
terra cotta, and the old-style side-boards set out 
with the curious Lambeth pottery, as it did to 
resist unsightly fiends and demons; but at last 
we reached the spot. Shades of our grand- 
mothers, | mean our great great grandmothers ! 
Here, indeed, would those old ladies like to hover, 
and see the rising generation admire quaint work 
in sereens and curtains and hangings, done in 
satin stitch and chain stitch and tent stitch. The 
curtains it was refreshing to see, after one has 
been harassed with the modern curtain, with its 
stiff outlines, which shuts out the light and the 
air, and is not in itself pretty enough to atone for 
such deprivations. These curtains were sewed 
upon rings and the rings slid freely over a strong 
handsome brass rod, and he who wished could 
push them in great rich folds to either side and 
get full sweep of light and air, or he could draw 
them close and be shrouded in darkness, and thus 
the curtains are made to serve one’s needs, which 
is a little point in house-furnishing frequently 
lost sight of. On the south side of this tent of 
needle-work hung a very beautiful portiere. The 
material was some dark rich velvet, and the bor- 
der was the old-fashioned sun-flower, its broad 
disk and great leaves made just conventional 
enough to serve its purpose as a border, while 
nature was followed nearly enough to make it 
evident what the flower was. The honeysuckle 
pattern of a very beautiful chair was handled in 
the same way; it was made conventional, yet it 
was perfectly a honeysuckle, and recognized as 
such with pleasure. Inside of the tent was a 
marvelously worked dado, on which every inch 
of ground was covered with a vine, in the wreaths 
of which peacocks sat and spread their fine 
plumes. All of this, and of the other work we 
have mentioned, was done in rich colors, but 
without the great splashes of color which the 
multitude in general expect, and it was pleasing 
to hear the comments of the people who walked 
in and around and looked at and even handled 
the things. 

‘** All done by hand !” eried one astonished maid- 
en. ‘‘ What a lot of work!” and she was over- 
powered by that thought; probably she had 
Nottingham lace curtains at home hemmed on 
the sewing-machine. 

‘** What a waste of time,” cried another, ‘to do 
such horrid things by hand !" 

We who had been admiring and thinking with 
genuine pleasure what truly artistic work it was 
in color and design, and had felt like taking a 
needle into our own hands for the first time, knew 
not whether to laugh, or to look at them with 
pity, and hope they might come to better things. 

There is a great deal of this really beautiful 
needle-work in the Women’s Pavilion, where it 
should be ; there as here every design is fine, and 
the work is done by hand. . 

In writing this to the end, we are reminded of 








the intense fatigue we underwent, just from the 
walking and standing about necessary to see the 
two exhibits mentioned, and we felt that it would 
be well to remind our fellow-beings what order 
of animals they belong to in natural history, and 
bid them tell their shoemakers. Man is a five- 
toed plantigrade. He walks on the sole of his 
foot, and the five toes at the beginning of that 
sole; to make his walk easy and comfortable the 
sole of his shoe must be as large as the sole of his 
foot, and there must be room for the five toes to 
spread a little. If any man will convince his shoe- 
maker of this, and will come to the Centennial 
Exhibition in a pair of shoes made under such 
conviction, he shall have ease of sole in more 
senses than one; he shall walk and stand for hours 
comfortably, and shall find peace and not blisters 
and corns and raw places when he takes off his 
stockings at night. But the man whose shoe- 
maker thinks that he has but four toes, and that 
a narrow sole shall be compensated by a full 
upper-leather, will have no comfort; will limp 
round all day, be cross to his wife in the evening, 
and perhaps go so far as to think the Exhibition 
a great bore. Therefore, we say again, wear large 
shoes, arranged for five toes to do their work in, 
and have the sole broad enough to stand on com- 


fortably. * 











INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


a CLERGYMAN’S” suggestive letter of last 
month calls out the following, perhaps 
from a member of his own congregation : 


Te the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir—This question in your paper of April 26th, ‘* Does the 
command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ imply 
that we should love ourselves ?’’ is one of great importance, 
and cannot be passed unnoticed. 

* A clergyman,” in his answer, says, ** Christ bids you love 
your neighbor as you already by nature love yourself. The 
existing love of self is made the standard up to which we are 
torise in ths love of our neighbor.” Then adds: “As to the 
Master, love to Him is to be with all the heart.” But the 
following commandments of Christ show that we cannot 
have one kind of love for the Master and another for our 
neighbor. “This is my eommandment, That ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least ef these my brethren, ye have done 
it unte me.”’ “And thiscommandment have we from him, 
That he who loveth God, love his brother also.” 

“If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His love 
is perfected in us"; therefore it is not of ourselves that we 
love our neighbor, but through Christ's spirit which He gives 
us; as purely as He gives it, so purely we must give of the 
same spirit to all mankind. ‘Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned 
love of the brethren, see that ye love one anether with a 
pure heart fervently; being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever.”’ . 

“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even asI have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide 
in his love. Through the disobedience of our first parents we 
became by nature full of selfishness, and it is only by ebedi- 
ence to Christ's commands we can know love, which is of 
God. “For love is of God; and everyone that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God.” 

Our love of ourself should be the same as Christ’s love of 
us; alove which seeks the redemption of sin. If “the ex- 
isting love of self” is the fruit of obedience to the first com: 
mandment, ** Thou shalt love the Lerd thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind” (Matthew 
xxii. 37), then it is “* the standard up to which we are to rise 
in the love of our neighbor,” for then only can the spirit of 
the second commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ be, as Christ says, ‘like unto it.” 

We should be glad to hear frem others on this question. 

LAYMAN. 

2. How many years have passed since the birth 
of Christ up to Jan, 1, 1876, saying nothing of the 
error of four years supposed to have been made ? 
And in what year did Christ die ? ete. 

1. From Jan. 1st, year 1, to Jan. 1st, year 1876, is, 
or ought to be, a period of 1875 years precisely. 
As Biblical scholars do not agree as to the year of 
Christ’s birtb, nor the time of the year, an exact 
answer to the above query cannot be given. The 
usually accepted date of the Nativity is Dee. 
25th (Christmas), A. D. 1, or B. C. 4. 

2. Christ’s death occurred in April, A. D. 29 or 
30, che year being a disputed point; John the 
Baptist’s death, A. D. 29, at what age is uncertain. 


3. What was ‘‘ Cleopatra's Needle,” and why so 
called ? 

School histories should answer this question. 
The obelisk referred to stands among the ruins of 
old Alexandria near the present city, is of dark 
granite, about 50 feet high, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, weather-beaten and very ancient. It is 
supposed to have been cut and erected at Heli- 
opolis by Thotmes III., sixteen hundred years 
before Christ. Several of these shafts are to be 
found in Egypt, and two, taken from Thebes, may 
be seen in Europe—one at Rome, another at Paris. 
The shaft at Alexandria is called, first, a ‘‘ needle,” 
because the natives call them all by that name on 





account of their slender appearance (‘‘ Pharaoh's 
packing needles,” according to Wilkinson, is the 
Arab term for them), and, second, ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” because tradition has made it one of 
Cleopatra’s works; but this is a mistake. We 
have seen it stated recently that this obelisk was 
presented by the Pasha of Egypt to George IV., 
of England, more than fifty years ago, and that 
the project of transporting it to that country, 
once entertained and abandoned, is again revived. 


4. Do Christians generally believe that when the 
Holy Ghost came into the world, He came in the same 
sense that Christ did, excepting the human body ? 
Is He here to ** abide,” or here only when sent as an 
influence to individuals? Do Christians address 
prayer to Him individually as distinct from the 
Father and Son? Is it wrong to do so? 

1. The Holy Spirit took up Christ’s mission at 
his death and continues it among us. It is in this 
sense that he ‘‘abides” ontheearth. Heis here al- 
ways to those who will but open their hearts to 
him. 2. It is enough to pray to ‘‘our Father” in 
heaven; neither person of the Godhead can be 
individually distinct from him as a hearer of peti- 
tions. 3. No sincere prayer is wrong. Commun- 
ion with the Spirit is communion with the Father. 


5. What is the remedy where a church becomes 
as exclusive as a club, and especially where the 
ministeris in sympathy with the clannish spirit of 
his people, bowing to wealth and position ? 

It is to be hoped that there are few such 
churches or ministers. The remedy to be effectual 
must work from within, but the question then 
becomes, how to get church and minister to take 
it. It won’t doto preach humility to them. If, 
however, the church has a few earnest souls 
among its members who would make it a point to 
sustain spiritual life by keeping up the prayer- 
meetings and showing good results by actual 
work in the various fields of the church, they 
might be surprised at the effect. It is not impos- 
sible to thaw out a frozen church. 

MINOR MATTERS, 

—Authorship of the hymns and songs begin- 

ning with the following lines is asked for : 


1. “ Take my heart, O Father, take it, 
Make and keep it all thine own.” 


2. “* The maple trees are tinged with red, 
The birch with golden yellow,” 


3. ‘“‘O eyes that are weary and hearts that are sore, 
Look up unto Jesus and sorrow no more.” 


4. “ What! lay my sins on Jesus? 
God's well-beloved son! 
No! ‘tis a truth most precious 
That God e’en that has done.”’ 

The last appears in Gospel Songs marked ‘‘ L. 
m_.” 

—Hillside Home for Invalids is located at Dans- 
ville, N. Y. For information, address James C. 
Jackson and enclose six cents stamp for circu- 
lars, ete.—We know of no special work on collect- 
ing and canvassing. One is much needed for the 
benefit of some of the people engaged in this 
business, and its effects, if ameliorative, would 
soon be noticed by the public at large. 

—Oliver Ditson & Co., Publishers, Boston, 
should be able to give information respecting 
Smith’s work on Scotch National Songs and their 
musical settings, mentioned by J. A. S.—Mrs. R. 
M. is referred to Henry Lummis, Ashland, Mass., 
for a copy of ‘No Fiction.” Another corre- 
spondent has a copy of the second edition print- 
ed about 1820. 

—According to still another correspondent, the 
lines, 

“Though lost to sight to memory dear,” 
were written by Ruthven Jenkyns in 1701. They 
appear on an English tombstone in the following 
verses : 
“Sweetheart, good-bye; one last embrace— 
O, cruel fate, true souls to sever, 


Yet in this heart’s most sacred place, 
Thou, thou alone shall dwell forever. 


“ And still shall recollection trace 
In fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, 
Though lost to sight to memory dear.” 

—B. J. T. See Publisher's Department, page 
434 of this paper. J. B. Ford & Co., 27 Park 
Place, N. Y., are the publishers of Mr. Beecher’s 
works. Write to them for price list. 





Education. 
The National Educational Association will meet 
this yearin Baltimore, Md., July 10, and continue 


three days. At its close an International Educa- 
tional Congress will convene at the same place at 
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which a large number of foreigners are expected 
to be present. 


About fifty-two per cent. of the graduates of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts have thus fartaken up farming for 
their profession. Of this year’s class of twenty- 
nine students, more than one-half follow in the 
same line. 


Financial depression seriously cuts down the 
income of the Hitchcock fund for scholarships and 
professorships at Amherst College, some fifty stu- 
dents becoming embarrassed in consequence.— 
Professor Remsen of Williams College has ac- 
cepted the $5,000 professorship of chemistry in the 
new Hopkins University at Baltimore.—Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., requires students to commit 
the Constitution of the United States to memory. 


In reply toa criticism that the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund affords no benefit to the small coun- 
try schools in the Southern States, Dr. Barnas 
Sears, the General Agent, states that it was not 
and could not be intended for them. Mr. Pea- 
body’s idea was to offer to help the South estab- 
lish a good public school system, and the best way 
to do this was to distribute the money at the 
central points. How the plan has worked the 
following extract from Dr. Sears’s letter shows: 
“T will,” he says, *‘ give one successful specimen 
out of many. Staunton, Va., four or five years 
ago had no publie schools. It had about 1,800 
children of school age.’ Not more than 50 of these 
were receiving primary instruction, and about 25 
boys were attending an academy. The sum of 
$1,000 from the Peabody Fund was offered to the 
City Government if it would establish public 
schools for all the children. The proposition was 
actepted, but it was found that of the 300 pupils 
enrolled only about 75 regularly attended. This 
was owing to the fact that there was no system, 
and that the teachers as well as all the accommo- 
dations were of an inferior character, and could 
not win public favor. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, knowing a superior and experi- 
enced educator, I proposed to give $1,500 if the 
School Board would employ him, or any one else 
of equal qualifications, as superintendent, and 
authorize him to organize a perfect system of 
schools, and to procure and train suitable teach- 
ers. The offer was accepted. The regular attend- 
ance from 1873 to the present has been from 500 to 
800. School buildings have been provided at an 
expense of $15,000. The current expenses are now 
$14,000a year, and the money is freely paid. These 
schools will soon cease to need aid from the Pea- 
body Fund. This isthe kind of work we are per- 
forming in towns, villages and districts in twelve 
States.” 


How many mothers know anything about the 
Kindergarten? How many have paid one a visit ? 
Very few, of course, for we happen to have only 
here and there a Kindergarten school to visit. 
But, possibly, after several hundred thousand 
wide-awake matrons have thoroughly examined 
the system as it will be illustrated at the Centen- 
nial, Kindergartens may become more ofa favorite. 
A lady stepped into one recently at Pittsburg and 
was sufficiently charmed with it to give an ac- 
count of her call through the columns of one of 
the city papers. The first thing that struck her 
was the way in which the children minded their 
own work; they were too busy to pay her the 
usual compliment of a stare. Then the teacher, 
she noticed, spoke to them all in plain English, 
using no ‘‘baby-talk,” and making herself per- 
fectly understood, although they were only three, 
four, and five vears old. The exercises consisted 
in letting them use their own blocks, of which 
each had a certain number packed in little boxes 
in the form of acube. Putting them on a table, 
they moved them around to suit themselves until 
the teacher said: ‘‘The children will now place 
four blocks with the corners touching.” Immedi- 
ately it was done. ‘* Now place four blocks on the 
outside with their ends touching the sides of the 
inside blocks.” Then it would be, ‘‘ The children 
will place the four outside blocks with their cor- 
ners touching the corners of the inside blocks in a 
slanting way.” Again they would quickly follow 
her directions, sometimes repeating it to them- 
selves in a careful, slow way, as she had given it. 
How sweet, exclaims the visitor, it is to hear 
the hearty, natural cry of the child as he finishes 
a figure that strikes his fancy! ‘‘Oh! isn’t that 
pretty !” or, ‘‘I’ve got it! see how pretty!” Then 
they built from their own imagination. As each 
would finish his fancy he would wait, with his 
little hands folded before him, till she came to 
ask, ‘‘ What is it you have built, Johnny?” One 





had built a windmill ; whereupon they all rose to 
their feet, and their little arms fairly flew in imi- 
tation of the wheel, as they sang a little rhyme 
about the ‘‘ windinill going round.” Another had 
constructed a well, with a block inside which he 
said was ‘‘a cat.”” Then he, and all the rest, sang 
out the old rhyme which we all learnt in our ba- 
byhood : 
“ Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well,” etc. 
Another had made ‘‘a spider” with ‘‘six legs,” 
and he sang, at his teacher's suggestion, a line or 
two of ‘‘The Spider and the Fly.” Another built 
a high stairway, on which he said he ** went up, 
yesterday, in Dr. Hodge’s church.” He seemed to 
think it a hard one fora little boy to climb. ‘An- 
other made a winding staircase. Another had 
framed in a place on the table, which he said 
was ‘‘a puddle,” and placed a block inside 
for ‘‘ Dr. Foster,"*and then he struck up with : 
“ Dr. Foster went to Gloster 
In ashower of rain. 
He stepped in a puddle 
Up to his middle, 
And never went there again.”’ 
Another had built a boat, which his teacher said 
was a capital boat. Here they sang a rhyme 
about ‘‘a ship at sea,” all the time imitating the 
motion of the waves with their arms. And so on, 
andsoon. ‘‘ While all this was going on,” con- 
tinues the delighted writer, ‘‘ 1 saw two or three 
rare things. One was, the teacher was teaching 
the children continually, exciting and helping 
their imagination, taste, skill, and memory, with- 
out their being conscious of learning anything. 
They thought they were playing, while 1 could 
see they were laying the foundation of an active 
education of body, mind and heart. Then she 
was educating their taste for music, for the little 
ones sang well, and with as much enthusiasm, 
their little rhymes as a Frenchman the Marseil- 
laise.” 


Hooks aud Authors. 











FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

The Ancient Régime. By Hyppolyte Adolphe Taine, author 
of “A History of English Literature,”’ * [taly,’’ etc. Trans- 
lated by Jobn Durand. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

This volume is the first of a series upon old 
France, the Revolution, and the new régime, uuder 
which last named head are to be considered the polit- 
ical changes through which France has passed since 
the Revolution. The author says: ‘‘ Ancient régime, 
Revolution, new régime—I am going to describe these 
three conditions with exactness. I presume to declare 
here that I have no other object in view.’’ As, how- 
ever, he opens his prefac3 witb an allusion to bis own 
political ignorance and perplexity when he became of 
age and found himself an elector, and leaves his read- 
ers under the impression that the studies from which 
these volumes are to result were undertaken witb 
the object of ascertaining what were the political 
needs of his country, it is impossible not to suppose 
that in the last volume there will be presented numer- 
ous special conclusions. 

In the volume before us the author labors under the 
disadvantage of having been preceded, in his deduc- 
tions by numerous able writers. A new theory of the 
cause of the French Revolution might perbaps be 
formed, butitis uncalled for by anyone who has studied, 
however slightly, either the society, the Church, the 
Government or the finances of France in the eighteenth 
century. All that remains, therefore, for the bistorian 
is to tell in detail the story of the old régime as it 
existed, and to show us, to our own satisfaction, how 
inevitable was the final catastrophe. The last of these 
duties M. Taine discharges with great ability, and 
even by his failures he impresses the reader witb won- 
der that the final diss »lution of the old monarcby was 
so long deferred. The failures alluded to are not 
numerous, but are still noticeable: among them are 
the author’s neglect to give due prominence to relig- 
ious intolerance, arbitrariness, ignorance and im- 
morality. 

After all that can be said in criticism, however, The 
Ancient Régime is full of interest even to those who 
have closely studied life in France during the century 
which preceded the Revolution. The author has read 
largely in writers upon the same period, and has also 
examined many manuscripts. 

“The correspondence of a large number of intendants, 
directors of excise, farmers-general, magistrates, employés, 
and private persons of every kind and every degree during 
the thirty last years of the ancient régime, the reports and 
memorials of the various departments of the royal house- 
hold, the procés-verbaux and cahiers of the states-general, in 
one hundred and seventy-six volumes, the correspondence 
of the military officers of 1789 and 1790, the letters, memoirs 
and statistical details contained in the hundred cartons of the 
ecclesiastical committee, the correspondence, in ninety-four 
files, of the departmental and municipal administrations, with 
the ministers from 1790 to 1799, the report of the Councillors 
of State on their mission at the end of 1801, the correspond- 
ence of préfets under the Consulate, the Empire, and under 
the Restoration up to 1823,and a number of documents 80 





unknown and so instructive that, indeed, the history of the 
Revolution seems yet unpublished.” ‘ 

The result isan array of details which, though pre- 
sented in the most matter-of-fact manner, impress the 
reader more powerfully than the ablest logic or the 
most impassioned rhetoric could do, that the Revolu- 
tion with its results was not only inevitable, but neces- 
sary and desirable. 

Explaining first the origin and nature of feudal 
rights and duties, the author shows how privileges 
increased and duties diminished until! the privileged 
classes abandoned all pretense of protection, while 
they ruined their tenants by the enormity of their ex- 
actions and abuses. So many and so varied are the 
details adduced in evidence by the author that we are 
enabled to reconstruct the old French society before 
our own eyes; the spectacle is a gloomy one, though it 
abounds in brilliant lights. The court was France; 
for either society, pleasure or advancement one must 
be at court; hence it was impossible that an ambitious 
noble or prelate could attach his dependents to bim- 
self. Life at court was expensive, so enormous taxes 
were levied and were rigorously collected, and new 
methods of taxation were continually invented. Ad- 
vancement was by favor instead of according to merit, 
and in every other way character went for naught, 
and was not cultivated. Society, instead of uplifting 
men and women, made them utterly artificial. “A 
genuine sentiment is so rare,” said M. de V.. “that, 
when I leave Versailles, I sometimes stand still in the 
street to see a dog guaw a bone.’ Morality seems not 
to have existed at all; the family, as a social institu- 
tion, was subordinate to the family as a business con- 
venience. The rage for pleasure led to brutality in 
war and the chase, and to indecency in society. ‘The 
king was practically an autocrat, and did not distin- 
guish between his own private funds and those of the 
vation. The principal charities of the church were 
dispensed by underpaid curates from their own pock- 
ets, the great prelates and religious houses doing but 
little for the poor. The administration of justice was 
one of the perquisites of the nobility,and was by them 
relet to the highest bidders. The people were the prey 
of every one; they did not dare even to protect them- 
selves against the partridges, doves and rabbits which 
multiplied at the expense of the peasants thar the no- 
bility might have the pleasure of killing them. A 
sufficient cause of the end is explained quite early in 
the course of the book, when the author says, after 
alluding to the abuses peculiar to the preservation of 
game: 

“This shows to what pfivileges lead when divorced from 
service. It is thus that an obligation to protect degenerates 
into a right of devastation ; thus do humane and rational be- 
ings act, unconsciously, like irrational and inhuman beings. 
Divorced from the people, they misuse them; nominal chiefs, 
they have unlearned the function of an effective chief; hav- 
ing lost all public character they abate nothing of their pri- 
vate advantages. So much the worse for the canton, and so 
much the worse for themselves. The absence of the 
masters, the apathy of the provinces, the bad state of culti- 
vation, the exactions of agents, the corruption of the tribu- 
nals, the vexations of the captainries, indolence, the indebt- 
edness and exigencies of the seignior, desertion, misery, the 
brutality and dostility of vassals, all proceeds from the same 
cause and terminates in the same effect. When sovers ignty 
becomes transformed intoasinecure it becomes burdensome 
without being useful, and on becoming burdensome without 
being useful it is overthrown.” 

In books ILI. and LV. of this volume, called respect- 
ively ** The Spirit and the Doctrine” and “The Appli- 
cation of the Doctrine,” the author will be tollowed 
with close attention; but many readers, after perusing 
both books, will doubt whether the relative impor- 
tance of this division of the subject is as great as the 
author, by the space he devotes to it, seems to believe. 
To a theorist and philosopher like M. Taine the intel- 
lectual teatures of any great movement are so interest- 
ing that there is danger of their being magnified: in 
the case of the French Revolution this danger can 
scarcely be averted. The closing book, on ** The Peo- 
ple,” is a fitting supplement to the first balf of the 
volume. The work cannot help increasing the autbor’s 
reputation, for, in compelling him to depart somewhat 
from his usual literary method, it has enabled him to 
achieve a new success. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A LADY TRAVELER. 
The North Star and the Southern Cross. Being the Personal 

Experiences, Impressions and Observations of Margaretha 

Weppner, in a ‘wo Years’ Journey Around the World. 

American Edition. Published by the Author, care Cooper 

Union. New York: 2 vols. $5.00. 

There is one sort of narrator of whom no one 
ever tires, and that is the traveler who has seen and 
comprehended the people among whom be has jour- 
neyed. Miss Weppner belongs more distinctly to this 
class of travelers than to any other; ber pages are not 
devoid of descriptions of natural scenery and of what- 
ever strange objects met her eye, but she seems to 
have been particularly interested in the people she 
met, and does not even slight the little European colo- 
nies in the great cities of Asia. There isa great deal 
of autobiographical matter in the book; more, per- 
haps, than the author would have introduced had she 
been under bookmakers’ advice, but all of it appears 
paturally enough to be interesting. 

Early in her life Miss Weppner, who is a German, 
determined to earn her own livelihood and that of 
her mother. Between the performance of this duty 
and the adoption of the life of a nun she seems to 
have hesitated for some time; the causes which led to 
her abandonment of the idea of religious seclusio :, 
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are, with the ‘manner of their relation, enough to de- 
stroy the ‘romance of the convent” in the minds of 
most readers. She earned some money as a translator, 

ete., at the Paris Exhibition, but was robbed of it by 

a poble Pole who asked her hand. She came to 
America in hope of finding employment, went to 
California, thence to Japan, and successively to China, 
Java, India, Egypt and the Holy Land, generally 
traveling unattended, but always finding friends. Her 
narrative is no more conventional than ber method of 
seeing the world. She noticed scores of strange things 
and habits of which no male traveler has ever ing 
formed us, and had a woman’s natural interest in the 
home life of the members of her own sex. These two 
peculiarities are of themselves enough to make the 
book readable. She did not find the United States de- 
void of interest. All that she saw in Asia did not 
enable her to forget that once, while walking on Broad- 
way, between Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets, she 
“ eounted two bundred women, one hundred and sixty 
of whom dragged their long dresses through the mud,” 
or that in such of the fair sex as she saw in America 
there was “a great absence of simplicity, modesty and 
grace.” It is pleasing, however, to read that from 
American men, both at home and abroad, Miss Wepp- 
ner always received the mest courteous and thought- 
ful consideration, although in all foreign lands she 
learned to shun her own countrymen. American men, 
in fact, seem tothe author to be too good; *‘the ex- 
treme kindness and chivalry of the men evidently 
have spoiled many of the women. The simple, prac- 
tical American by the side of his expensively dressed 
wife looks more like her slave or her servant than her 
husband.’ 

Of our nearest Western neighbors, the Japanese, the 
author isunable to speak but with loathing. Ingenious 
and witty, they yet seemed to her to be wholly sen- 
sual and depraved, and far worse, morally, than any 
other people she met, always excepting the European 
residents of the Japanese cities, Who seemed to ber ip 
every way despicable. 

We commend Miss Weppner’s book to whoever is in- 
terested in other lands than ours: the author has seen 
so much which no one else has reported that the minor 
defects of her book will be gratefully overlooked. 


THE NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Doneinto English Verse. By William 


Morris. Roberts Brothers. Boston: $2.50 

To estimate the value of this new English ver- 
sion of the /£neid it is first necessary to ascertain 
who are the readers of translated poems. We be- 
lieve that after we number critics, philologists and 
lazy school boys, the last named class being not in the 
least particular about what sort of English they find 
in their ** ponies,’ the remaining readers are those who 
have intellectual taste but lack the knowledge of any 
tongue but theirown. This class outnumbers all the 
others combined; and it requires of a translator 
that he shall faithfully reproduce the spirit of the 
original, tbat his rendering shall be distinct, at least 
not involved or obscure, that he shall save as mucb 
as possible of the finer aroma of the original, and that 
he shall sink his own individuality in that of the an- 
thor, so that we may seem to read Homer, Virgil or 
Dante instead of the translator. Extreme literalness 
of translation is not highly valued except by scholars 
to whom the best translation is valuable principally 
as a curiosity. Judged according to demand—a de- 
mand which, although not of the highest literary 
quality. is nevertheless honest and more than any 
other worthy of attention—Mr. Morris’s translation 
cannot be called successful. The narrative, to any 
one who has read Dryden, Conington or Cranch, seems 
almost lifeless; the meter selected is a most unfortu- 
nate one fora translator who would make us acqgaint- 
ed with the spirit of Virgil; the technical bounds 
with which the translator, with praiseworthy con- 
scientiousness, has enclosed himself are ‘hindrances 
to him and the cause of much annoyance to the read- 
er, while the substitution of the translator’s own 
manner for that of the author is to be greatly regretted, 

Mr. Morris's Pre-Rapheelite tendencies (we use this 
expression in its suggestive rather than its literal sense) 
never before appeared so prominently, and this be- 
cause they are utteriv out of place. The most striking 
of them are bloodlessness, deliberation, and what Mr. 
Curtis bappily stvles “ myopia;” when either detail or 
action must be sacrificed for the sake of technical re- 
quirements, it is almost invariably the latter that we 
lose, 





One decided success Mr. Morris has achieved in this 
translation; he has given us such a vocabulary of old 
English as not even the King James version of the 
Bible contains. It would be strange if a translation of 
a Latin classic should become particwlarly precions to 
scholars, but we believe such is to be the fate of Mor- 
ris’s Virgil. Among other readers, particularly those 
who through this volume are first made acquainted 
with Virgil, the effect will take the sh: ape of a sudden 
demand for the translations by other writers: Dry- 
den’s, with all its faults. is fairer to both author and 
story, while Cranch’s is fully as faithful, and Conme- 
ton’s, in One sense as se holarly as that of Mr. Morris’s 
is infinitely more readable. 


THE GALAXY. 
The June number of this periodical is unusually 


zood. The leading article, upon * The P re-Raphaelites 
in England,” is the brightest paper which Mr. Justin 





for its humor and its fairness. The nature of the 
original pre-Raphaelite movement in England is fully 
appreciated; but this fact throws into even greater 
ridicule that great mass of fanciful unreality which 
now bears the name without possessing a particle of 
the spirit of naturalness toward which the early pre- 
Rapbaelites strove so earnestly. Of the art of this 
clique the author says: 

“ Mediavalism is of the life of the school. Generally we 
see a grim, formal, ghostly garden, with a dark growth of 
unhealthy flowers and straight gaunt walks adown (to use 
the word proper to the style), out of which moves a tall, lank 
lady. Her hair is bright red, her eyes are half closed, her 
lips are compressed. She has high cheekbones, and a gaunt 
and rather hungry face. She is dressed in a long robe of 
tawny green or brown. The model of her figure has evi- 
dently been a compass. Her ‘lower limbs’ begin immediately 
below her neck. It would be needless to say that she has no 
shape. She is, however, the beauty, the ideal, and indeed the 
embodied spirit of pre-Raphaelitism. You see ber every- 
where. A picture of the school without her would be almost 
as curious a sight as a painting by Wouvermans without a 
white horse.” 7 

Gail Hamilton has a smart paper on “ The Display of 
Washington Society Considered as the Origin of Evil 
in the Universe,’ and shows how erroneous is the no- 
tion that Belknap’s fall was the result of a laudable 
desire to make a proper appearance in Wasbington 
society. The author reminds us that among the people 
who really constitute society at the capital rich men 
are scarce. The families of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court move in the best society, upon incomes 
about the same as those of Cabinet officers, while the 
many military officials who, with their families, adorn 
the inner circle of social aristocracy subsist on salaries 
not more than half so large as that of the Secretary 
of War. The author’s statements must be accepted 
without question, for she has long known all of Wash- 
ington society that is of real consequence to either 
lady or gentleman. Disposing of the plea that extrav- 

agance is necessary, she touches the real core of the 
matter when sbe says that *‘a man who has not the 
moral strength to live within bis income is simply con- 
temptible. . . But these public teachers say that a 
inan who is so morally weak that he cannot see his 
neighbor drive by in his carriage without trying to 
steal money to buy such a carriage himself is a fit and 
proper man to be put into a position where hundreds, 
and thousands, and millions of dollars must pass 
through bis hands, and the honor of the country rest 
on his shoulders; ouly as a safeguard bis rich neighbor 
must put down his carriage!” The only fault of 
this article is an attempt to show, by the records con- 
cerning Washipgton’s personal display and expense, 
that the old times were no more simple than the new. 
There can be no doubt that Washington endeavored 
to live as rulers in those days were supposed to live, 
and not as a model for other inhabitants of the Na- 
tional Capital. His associates and successors were 
poor; and if Washington ladies wore haudsome silks, 
they at least wore them more than once, for the ex- 
cellent reason that they seldom owned more than one. 

John Codman has a timely and comprehensive paper 
on * Brazil and her Emperor,’ the main portion of 
the article being upon the country and people ruled 
by the amiable South American who has suddenly 
found so many hearty admirers among us. Some good 
stories add to the excellence of the magazine: among 
the poems, the first of two sonnets by Mr. Cranch is 
successful in a direction where meu seldom venture 
except to blunder. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Ruskin’s three latest volumes are named, sev- 
erally, Studies of Waves and Stones, Studies of Way- 
side Flowers, and Lectures on Engraving. In all of 
these the author is imaginative, earnest, readable, 
instructive, fanciful, delightful, Ruskinesque, and 
somewhat less unreasonable than be was in his books 
of a dozen or more vears ago. In an introduction to 
the book just named Mr. Ruskin bewails the rapidity 
with which life passes, especially with men whose 
emotions are constantly excited, and, naming 
the literary works he had in view to accomplish 
with his own pen, says: “It does not seem to me, 
even in my most sanguine moments. now probable that 
1 shall have time to effect such conclusion as would 
be satisfactory to me; and I think it will therefore be 
only prudent, however humiliating, to throw together 
it once, out of the heap of loose stones collected for 
this many-towered city which Iam not able to finish, 
such fragments of good marble as may perchance be 
useful to future builders; and to clear away, out of 
sight. the lime and other rubbish which I meant for 
mortar." The works for which Mr. Ruskin collected 
the materials thus alluded to were to bave numbered 
seventy-three volumes, the subjects being Florentive 
Art, Attie Art of the fifth Century B. C.. a life of Tur- 
ner, with analysis of Modern Landscape Art, a life of 
Walter Scott, with analysis of Modern Epic Art, a life 
of Xenophon, with analysis of the General Prine iples 
of Education, a commentary on Hesiod, with final 
analysis of the principles of Political Economy, and 
a general description of the Geology and Botany of 
the Alps. The public will be grateful for the “ loose 
stones” which Mr. Ruskin knows so well how to 
collect: perhaps some people will be cruel enough to 
admit that they will gladly dispense with whatever 
the author “meant for mortar.” (John Wiley & Son. 
#1 per volume.) 


In these days of sensational fietion, the publi- 
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eation of Rev. W.M. Baker’s Curter Quarteyman, an. 








intensely natural story, must command universal 
respect and favor. This is evidently a tale from 
real life. Indeed, we have heard it intimated that 
the Rev. Dr. Quarterman, one of the leading char- 
acters of the story, is the author’s own father, a 
clergyman very prominent in his day, whom old 
residents of Washington will reeall with affection 
as the Pastor of the Four-and-a-half* Street Presby- 
terian Church in that city many years ago. The 
scenes of the story are laid chietly in the South. Mr. 
Baker is a fluent writer, with a lively imagination 
and fine descriptive power. His writings are alwavs 
pure and elevated, and in this as in his other writings 
the tone is always refined and high. 


The ladies of the Business Woman's Union in 
Brooklyn have just issued a new and revised edition 
of Every Day’s Need (we read it Feed at first). being a 
collection of well-proven cooking recipes. These are 
guaranteed as reliable, and are given “ip a form suffi- 
ciently explicit to meet the wants of the most inex- 
perienced.”’ It contains several hundred recipes, is 
exceedingly handy and durable, and is sold at No. 80 
Willoughby street, Brooklyn, for the low price of 60 
cents. 

The sixth volume of The Speaker's Commentary 
has just been published by Scribner. Armstrong & Co.: 
the books treated are those of Ezekiel, Daniel and the 
minor prophets. The volumes of this series are popu- 
larly supposed to be extremely learned and heavy, but 
we are unable to ascertain by examination in what 
respect they are excelled by any other commentaries 
of equal scope. For family use they are infinitely pre- 
ferable to Lange or any of the older commentators, 
and are but little less simple than those of Whedon, 
Barnes, Abbott, ete.,while tbe volume of their contents 
makes them as nearly exbaustive as anyone but the 
special student of some single point of doctrine ¢ ould 
wish. (#5 per volume.) 


Mr. Bulkley’s Best Thoughts of Plato isa book 
for which there bas been a great need ever since Prof. 
Jowett’s great edition reawakened an interest in the 
works of the heathen pbilosopher. It is easy to find 
fault with a volume which, like that of Mr. Bulkley, 
is composed of fragments of works whose pei fection is 
marred the instant their entirety Is disturbed. but it is 
useless to deny that without some such condensation 
Plato will remain an unknown author to thousands 
who long toread bim. It is not a book for scholars, 
nor one which can give satisfaction to critics, nor 
one which readers familiar with Plato will enjoy; 
no habitual reader of Cicero, the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Addison or the poets can more than endure volumes 
of fragmeuts, yet it is true that aside from these read- 
ers there are hundreds of thousands of people of equal 
natural ability who are restricted by time and money 
from the advantages of leisurely and consecutive read- 
ing. and who receive collations of fragments with 
genuine gratitude and benefit. To deprive such peo- 
ple of detached sentiments and conclusions of Plate 
merely to avoid offending scholars whose eruditiou 
has failed to makethem tolerant aud sympathetic with 
their less fortunate neighbors is to misunderstand the 
full scope of the mission of literature. (Scribners. 
$2.50.) 

The Centennial edition of Whittier’s poems 
should (and undoubtedly will) be the best selling book 
of the summer season. It contains al! the poems whiel 
have appeared in all other “complete” editions and 
in the small supplementary volumes of Whittier, yet 5s 
sold at the low price of one dollar. There is some 
question as to Whittier’s exact rank among American 
poets, but there can be no doubt that he reaches more 
hearts and warmer hearts than any other verse-writer 
who is also a true poet. There is no other poet to 
whom so many people go for soul-strengtb, no one 
who so completely expresses the noblest sentiments 
and highest longings of humanity; no one who speaks 
more distinctly to the comprehension of ordinary 
people. Compared with his noble lines, most of the 
popular religious poetry of the day is shabby iu con- 
struction, poor in sentiment, and vague in application. 
It would be hard to select from the whole mass of 
standard Christian song so many expressions of Chris- 
tian love, trust, and hope, as are found in even a few 
of Whittier’s poems. If this new book attains the cir- 
ewation which may properly be expected of it, we 
shall believe its results will be more beneficial to true 
Christian character than any score or hundred of the 
new religious books of the day. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

{The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

5 Oe paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent woue, 
Publishers will confer a favor by promovtly advising us 0) any omission 
in this respect. Accompanymg memoranda 0J prices are desirable m ats 
cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Baird, Spencer F., * Annual Record of Science and Industry.” 


arpers. 
Bancroft, Geo., * United States History.” Vol. IV. (Centenary 
PLM a andecemhehereckedegutiane aceesamsnns Little, Brown & Co. 250 


Bunyan, John, “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ Parts. V.-X..Cassel. subserip. 
Chaplin, J * Life of Benjamin Franklin.’ Lothrop. 150 





Eliot, George, * * Daniel Deronda.” Vol aes. 1 00 
Eastman, Julia A., * Striking for the Right.” ....... wthrep. 1 60 
**Fiesh and Spirit.”’........-.cceesseeeeeeeens sees ie J. take & Son. 75 


Fitz, Ellen E. ", ** Handbook of Terrestrial Globes.”..Ginn Bros, 






Green, J. R., “* Studies from England and Italy. . Harpers. 
“*Memoir of the C entennial Exhibition.”.... Coates & Co. 250 
Rolfe, Wm. 33 A.M., * Gray’s Select Poems.” -Harpers. 


., and *Perkins, J. E.,“ Calvary — ig 
m. 8. 8. Union. 35 
Stoddard, R. H., “ Haydon’s Life, Letters, ete.”....... Seribner. 150 
Trollope, Anthony a Prime Minister.”........ .. Harpers. 75 
Write. Rev. J. , LL.D., “History of Protestantism.” Parts 
~ Cassel. subscrip. 
we have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations 
Kdinburgh Review—British Quarterly—Galaxy—Catholic Revie s 
—Scribner's—St, Nicholas—Lippincott’s 
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Genuine ** Diamonds.” 

There are counterfeits and imitations, which 
bear the name, and trade upon the reputation 
achieved by genuine diamonds. Bearin mind 
that every pair of genuine “ Diamond Spec- 
tacles’’ bear the trade-mark of a small dia- 
mond. The *“ Diamond” glasses will always 
be found the best in the market. Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Muiden lane, New York. 





“How had you the audacity, John,” 
said a Scottish laird to his servant, ‘to go and 
tell some people that I was a mean fellow and 
no gentlieman?’’ ‘Na, na, sir,’’ was the can- 
did answer, “you'll no catch me at the like 
o’ that. I have kept my thoughts to mysel’.”’ 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial tnstitate, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathie and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular. 





‘‘Wuose portrait was dot?” asked a 
Teuton of his friend as they were going 
through a picture gallery. “That? Henry 
Clay,” was the reply. “Hendry Glay?’, 
“Yes, to be sure; Henry Clay.” “O, der 
great cigar man,"’ said he, after a moment's 
reflection. 





The Uncontradicted Testimony: 
The Uncontradicted Testimony in the Beech- 
er case, with a preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., 549 Broad- 
way, N. Y., ina very neat pamphlet, which is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents, postage 
prepaid. 





Ir 18 always amusing to see the cart 
before the horse. A clergyman on a visit to 
a neighboring church wished to deliver an 
effective exhortation and make a favorable 
impression, and in speaking of some religious 
ideas he rose to a grand climax in the follow- 
ing language: ‘**‘ Kingdoms and thrones shall 
be overturned, the most stupendous works of 
man, yea, the hills and mountains shall pass 
away, but of these truths notone tit or joftle.”’ 
It was not a serious mistake, but an irrepres- 
sible smile spread over the audience, and the 
preacher seemed suddenly embarrassed. 





The Great Brooklyn Council of 1876. 


The official report of the Proceedings of the 
Advisory Council in Plymouth Church, from 
the stenographic minutes of Tooley, Miles & 
Cole, comprises nearly four hundred pages, 
and isa very complete account of the delibe- 
rations of that memorable body. It is per- 
haps the most interesting contribution to 
Congregational history yet published. The 
only attempts which the compilers have made 
to condense the full report have been re- 
stricted to such remarks of the representa- 
tives of Plymouth Church as seemed to be 
partial repetitions of what had been said at 
other stages of the Council; some omissions 
have been made, too, of debates upon ad- 
journments, minor rules of order, and other 
unimportant proceedings. The “ Letter Mis- 
sive’’ under which the Council was called is 
given entire, and a list of the churches from 
which delegates appeared, and also of the 
delegates themselves, is presented. The work 
is well indexed, and there is, in an appendix, 
a number of references to and citations of 
the proceedings of other churches, Councils, 
ete., in cases partially or entirely parallel with 
that of Plymouth Church. (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 





GREATFUL.—Englishmen, who used to 
be so proud of their Great Eastern, must par- 
don the natural pride shown by Americans in 
their Great Weston.—Fun. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





‘“*My dear, if you goon at this extrav- 
agant rate,”’ said a penurious husband to his 
wife, ** I shall go out of my wits.”” “ Well, my 
dear,’’ responded the affectionate wife, ** there 
will be one comfort in it anyhow ; and that is, 
that if you do go out of your wits, you'll not 
have to go so far but what you'll be within 
easy call.” 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 


chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 





“Why, what nation is this?’ asked an 
individual, halting in the American depart- 
ment of the Centennial Exhibition. ‘* What 
nation do you call this, that is so behind hand?” 
“Well, it might be called procrasti-nation,”’ 
said the commissioner in attendance; ‘* but I 
regret to say it’s America.”’ 





Anniversary Show Goods, 


At Ripey & Sons, Grand street, corner of 
Allen, is one of the finest expositions of styles 
in Straw Goods to be found. The catalogue 
is complete, including large invoices of Im- 
perial Panama, Leghorn and Chip Hats, Swiss 
Chips, Imitation Straws, English Milans, 
Misses’ Leghorn Flats, Misses’ and Children's 
School and Excursion Hats, lined, bound and 
trimmed. There is also something to attract 
the attention of the sterner sex in the lines 
of Youths’ and Men’s Hats, comprising all 
the latest styles in Straw, Silk Dress, Cash- 
mere and Cloth Hats, ete. 

Wry is a selfish friend like the letter 
P?— Because, though he is tif first in pity, he 
is the last in help. 





Ladies’, Misses, Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters and Slippers; all styles and 
prices. Best place in New York to buy them 
is at MILLER & Co’s., 3 Union Square. 





Averill Chemical Paint, 


By letters from various subscribers, who 
have used the Averill Chemical Paint made 
by Seeley & Stevens, of 32 Burling Slip, New 
York city, we are informed that it is all it is 
represented to be, and they advise us to rec- 
ommend it to our readers. From our own 
use of it, and from the letters received by us 
from time to time, we are led to believe that 
an order filled by that firm cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. It isno new thing, but has been 
tried and found not wanting. Messrs. Seeley 
& Stevens will furnish samples and circulars 
on application.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker 
May 2%. 





A PHYSICIAN boasted at dinner that he 
cured his own hams, when one of his guests 
remarked: ** Doctor, I'd sooner be your bam 
than your patient.” 





Weber’s Pianos. 

The testimonials to the excellence of the 
Weber piano are numerous and from the 
highest sources, Nilsson, Kellogg, Lucca, 
Patti, Strauss, Wehli, the lamented Parepa, 
and hosts of others equally high in artistic 
fame unite in commending them. The few 
principal competitors at the Centennial Ex- 
position will of course include Weber, and 
the race for the first prize will be very close. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ...........+++ pissccbeessowen 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... ...........0006 o. 0.75 ” 
Outside pages...... kibbantnoeneconanen  * 
Reeding Nutices....cccccccsoccscoe cece $1.00 per line. 


Agute measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
MR. CHAS, F. CHIC — is in charge of the 

Pe Department 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address, * Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


The subscription price is $3.20 per annum, the 2 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mailing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber's residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, #2.0. 

SINGLE CoPIEs, 8 CENTS. 





Little Classic Emers son. 


1. The Conduct ot Life, $1 50. 
2. Society and Solitude, $1 50. 


These are the initial volumes of a new popular 
edition of the works of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
They are substantially uniform in style with the 
* Little Classies,”’ and the * Little Classic " edition 
of Hawthorne’s Works, beth of which have gained 
a remarkable degree of public favor. 


OSGOOD’S MIDDLE STATES. 


Revised Fdition, with CENTENNIAL EXUIBITION 
SUPPLEMENT. 8 maps and 15 plate 
This Guide Book describes fully and iiehene all 
the lines of travel in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Northern Maryland; alt 
the cities, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, pictur- 
esque avd historic attractions lying neur or on 
these travel-lines. 





OLD ACQUAINTANCE: 


BARRY CORNWALL AND SOME OF HIS 
FRLENDs. By JAMEBST. FIELDS. Vest-Pocket 
Series. With Portraits of many of the notabie 
versous described,—Barry Cornwall, Adelaide 
=rocter, Lamb, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Coieridge, 
Keats, Browning, Leigh Hunt, Rogers, Leslie, 
N. P. Willis. Price 50 cents. 


CENTENNIAL TENNYSON. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED 
TENNYSON. Centennial Edition. Uniform with 
the Centennial Whittier. I vol. 8vo. Fully Illus- 
trated. Paper, $1. 








*,* For sale by the Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on ‘receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








SCRIBNER for JUNE 


Opens with a brilliantly Illustrated Paper, 


Old Landmarks in Philadelphia.” 
Union College 


Is shown to us with pen and pencil in a very 
interesting way. CLARENCE COOK writes 
again on 


House Furnishing and Decoration. 


Barnard contributes his Second Paper. 


“Some Experiments in Co-Operation.” 


“How America waa Named,” “ Pilgrims and 
Puritans,” “ Charlotte Cushman,”’ ** The Love 
of a Hundred Years,” and other Papers and 
Stories will attract attention. 


How to See New York,” 


In the Department of * HomrF anp Socrrery,” 
will be of interest to our Centennial visitors. 


Dr. HOLLAND writes of “ Advertising Shame,” 
and * The Literary Class,”’ **A New Departure,” 
&e. Bric-a-Brac grows in variety and inter- 
est, as do all the Editorial Departments, 


Bret Harte's Story 


Introduces the reader to the California Vigi- 
lantes, with a graphic power and intensity of 
interest unsurpassed since Charles Dickens 
wrote, 


Edward Everett Hale’s Serial 


gives us some charming glimpses of Napo= 
leon and Josephine, in letters from 
France. 

The entire number is a credit to our Ameri- 
can periodical literature, which has of late 
deservedly attracted so much attention 
abroad. The Sporting Times of London, in a 
recent issue, says: 

SCRIBNER’S is the best attempt we have ever seen to 
combine the domestic and the purely literary maga- 
zine. AB a rule, the magazines which are termed 
“domestic” or “ family” in England, have very few 
literary attractions ; they are too homely and house- 
ages m tone, But SCRTBNER’ 8S, while it has ali the 
best features ‘of the family muyazine, has also the 
higher and more sel worth of the best forms of 
pervodical literature "he miscellaneous articles in 
SCRIBNER are, as a rule, superior tu the average run 
oj simular papers in our Lest shilling monthites, whtist 
the u ustrations leave must of our best iustrated 
magazines immeasurably in the rear, both as regards 
quality and quantity. here is not a better Wustrated 
te meme than SCRIBNER extant, and not one in 

ngland anything like equal to ét. 


Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cts. a Number. 


SCRIBNER & C0., Publishers, New York. 


The Brightest! Funniest! Cheapest! 
WHAT ENGLISH CRITICS SAY. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JUNE 


Has the fourth of the series of papers 


“TALKS WITH GIRLS” | ¢; 


By Leading American Authors, which have attracted 
such wide attention. 





There is also the second part of 


THE CAT AND THE COUNTESS 


Translated by T. B. ALDRICH, with silhouette 
illustrations by HOPKINS—the finest series of sil- 
houette drawings ever executed in this country. 

These features alone make the June St. NICHO- 
LAS notable among the magazines of the month, 
not only for children but also for" grown-ups;” 
and yet the number is everywhere crowded with 
good things, from its opening paper, 


The Little Maid of Domremy, 


TO 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT & THE LETTER-BOX. 


St. NICHOLAS has received the wildest welcome 
not only in this country but alse beyond the sea. 
From the first, American critics have said; “ We 
do not see how it can be made any better ;”’ and now 
the English newspapers have taken up the theme. 
We quote as tollows 

“There is no juvenile magazine we know of, that is 
ft to be named in the same breath with the transatlan- 
tic ST. NICHOLAS. The British publishers ought to 
hang their heads with shame when they ace it. Lf it 
were only to bring them to their senses, we shoula like 
to hear that it és circiJating by thousands in the old 
country.” 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, $3 a Year, 25 Cts. a No. 





_SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, N N. Y. 
The New _—— Magazine, 


RECORD vwe YEAR. 


THIRD NUMBER (JUNE NE) READY TO-DAY. 








Something entirely new and original in the way 
of a Monthly Magazine. Beinga surt of Reference 
Scrap Book, or monthly record of every important 
event of any nature that happens in any part of 
the werld, together with a selection of the choicest 
current miacellany, prose and poetry, foreign and 
domestic. Edited by FRANK MOORE, of the“ Re- 
bellion Record.” 





Beantifully printed. large type. fine paper. and 
an elegant Steel Pertrait of t most prominent 
person of the month in each Number. 





By far the most attractive and readable high- 
toned monthly magazine ever issued. Sold every- 
where, and sent free by mail, on receipt of #0 cents, 





by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 
Madison Square, New York, 
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THE LIBE RTY BEL L. 


The best collection of over fiftv 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS of all 
Nations. 
arranged as Solos, Duetts, Glees, Choruses, etc., 
ete. Compiled expressly for 


Centennial, Fourth of July, aud all Patriotic occasions 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Washington's Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 
Price, boards, 75 cts.; paper, W cts. Copies mailed. 


WM, A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 


The Speller’s ¥ ‘ade-Mecum 


WEBSTER’S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated 
with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more 
than 18,000 of the most important words of the 
janguage; and contains Tables ot Money. 
Weight and Measure. Abbreviations. Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern ‘Lancuages, Rules for 
Spelling, &ec., &c., making the most complete 
and useful poc ket companion extant. It ix 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, und bound in 
Moroceo, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. Four sale eve rywherr. 
Sent by mau on receipt of the price. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Publishers of Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


A CATA LOGU Kot the PUBL 1c ATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


ublishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free o & b application. » . 


THE 


DOMESTIC MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 


FASHION, LITERATURE, and ART. 


This is undoubtedly the most popular, best-sus- 
tained and reliable Fasbion Journal in America, 
and commends itself to all who desire tu obtain 
intelligent and correct ideas of the latest novelties 
in the world of Fashion. 

It also contains a large variety of elegant and 
choice literature, tresh art intelligence, handsome 
illustrations, etc., ete., making it a most desirable 
periodical fur the home circle. 


f TERMS—$1.50 per Year, 
Po-tage Paid. 
Every Subscriber will receive as a Premium 


$1.00 WORTH 


OF he celebrated “ DOMESTIC” PAPER FASH- 
ONS. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere—The most lib- 
eral commissions ever paid are offered to Agents. 

Specimen Copy 15 cents.’ To be had of news- 
dealers, or by addressing 


BLAKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 


849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Bookstore in . the World. 


65,0 0 ENGLISH and AM- 
RICAN Boon almost 
given away. 0,000 Juveniles, 
beautifully Musteeted, at your 
own price. ——ro Cc ‘atalogue, 
No. 41, free. Sends 
Legeat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
» New York Cit 


FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 
Our Home on the Hillside, 


Dansville, Livingsten Co., 
NEW YORK, 

{s the largest Health Institutionin America. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years its Physician-in- 
Chief has had under his medical charge over 2, 
invalids, suffering from nearly every form of 
chronic or acute disease, relief from which they 
had failed to obtain by medicinal remedies. For 

aunty of scenery, salubrity of air, thorough 
drainage, purity of water, healthful diet, and free- 
dom from sweltering heat and mosquitos, it is un- 
surpassed. It is a great Sanitarium—a place where 
invalids can and do get well; a real Rest Cure, 
wears tired and worn-down workers can recover 

— of body and mind. 

nd six cents in postage stamps and get circular 
and fine steel engraving of the Cure and its cot- 
tages. Address, as above, 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, 





Cheanest 








I shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

oe the last six years your Pianos 

have been my choice tor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

I have used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over au. 

Your Pianos astonish me. 1 have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Piano 
the finest in the United States. 1 
fully indorse that o — They 
have no Rival anyw 


Prices reasonable. Seemun easy. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth. Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


KELLOGG, 


LUCCA, 


PATTI, 


STRAUSS, 


WEHLI, 











25 FANCY C ARDS. 7 styles, with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., eS 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL., No, 21 








Dlomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


WE render thee thanks, our Heavenly Father, for that care 
and kindness ot love which was voucbsafed to us from the 
morning of life; for the blessing of the house: for the bless- 
ing that came from father and mother, and from all the 
members of the household round about us in our early years. 
Long before we knew what it meant, we felt the power of 
divine love, of faith, of true religion. So we were brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. We thank 
thee that from the opening of our intelligence we were in- 
structed in things pertaining to our peace and to righteous- 
ness. And now we beseech of thee, O God, that thou wilt 
bless the effort which we make to give to our children that 
which we received so richly from our parents. 

We pray, this morning, especially for those who have 
brought their children into the house of God among their 
brethren to dedicate them to the service of Christ, solemnly 
and publicly evincing their purpose to rear these children in 
Christian love and lore, and asking the sympathy and the 
help of their brethren tn Christ Jesus in behalf of themselves 
and in behalf of their children; and with the consent and 
voice and heart of this great congregation we beseech of 
thee to pour blessings upon these dear children, and to grant 
that they may grow up in truth,in honor, in industry, in 
fidelity, in purity, in kindness, in faith, in the love of God, 
and in obedience thereto. And as each one of them has his 
battle to fight with the world, the flesh, and the devil, O 
teach each one to be a valiant soldier, thou Captain of the 
salvation of every man; and grant that thy servants may be 
armor-beaiers in-behalf of these little ones until they are 
able to contend for themselves. By their holy example, and 
by their assiduous endeavor, may they rear these children 
into Christlikeness. Prepare them for all that lies before 
them—for the great unexplored life without chart and with- 
out map. Grant, we pray thee, that they may have thee for 
their guide in the unknown before them; and may they 
grow up into thy kingdom from the very morning of life. 

Biess, we pray thee. all the children that are in this church 
and in this congregation. More and more turn the hearts of 
the parents toward their children, and the hearts of parents 
and children toward thee. Sanctify every household, and all 
the events of joy or of sorrow which have befallen it. If 
bereavements afilict, if sorrows pierce, if losses oppress, still 
may there be an indwelling presence of the Saviour, who 
comes not to tarry for a night or for a meal, but to abide. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to every one whe dwelis in 
the households represented here that steadfast forelooking 
into the joy which is to come, into the certainty of life here- 
after, into the full faith of a present God that shall enable us 
to bear still, as men in Christ Jesus, the whole dealing of thy 
providence witb us. Teach us all the meaning of the hidden, 
yet not obscure, declaration that we must become ourselves 
as little children, in simplicity, in ardent affection, and in 
clinging faith, if we would enter into the kingdom of God, 
May we be ourselves cleansed from pride, envy, vanity, jeal- 
ousy, anger, hatred, avarice, unkindness, and everything 
that shall tarnish the fairname of Jesus; and may we rejoice 
day by day to feel the spirit of Christ in ourselves. May we 
have before us the hope of Christ. May we hear by the in- 
ward ear the voice of the Saviour saying, ‘* This is the way: 
walk ye in it.” 

We beseech of thee that this church may be purified, 
strengthened, and made clear-minded and bold by the deal- 
ings of God with it. May it become more luminous, more 
energetic, more fruitful; and may the name of Christ, which 
is above every name, be exalted in our midst ; and may the 
voice of the gospel sounding here through the years go forth 
throughout all this land; and wherever it is heard, there 
may it bring faith; and may faith bring knowledge; and 
may knowledge bring stability, so that, growing in grace and 
in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, all 
may be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord. 

We pray for all the schools and missions that are under the 
care of this church; for all the superintendents and officers ; 
for all the teachers, and them that are taught. May the 
abiding presence of thy Spirit testify.to thy favor and appro- 
bation; and may there be gathered day by day into the fel- 
lowship of this church multitudes that sball be saved. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the churches 
of this great city; and we beseech of thee, as there shall 
come hither soon the messengers of churches, as there shall 
be gathered here in a great assembly those that are set apart 
to do the will of God spiritually among men, thy blessing 
may come with them, and abide with them, in all their coun- 
cils; and may there issue forth that spirit of fellowship and 
that fervor of faith and of love which shall give blessing to 
all the churches and to all the households in which they shall 
abide. We pray that thou wilt biess all the churches that 
may be represented, and all those that counsel for the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Be pleased to bless the President of these United States, and 
those that are joined with him in authority. Bless all gov- 
ernors, all judges, all magistrates, all that are set to rule. 

Bless all teachers, we beseech of thee, that throughout this 
land knowledge may flow, and be as the light. We pray that 
thou wilt bless all occupations, and those that labor in them. 
Let the whole welfare of this great people come up before 
thee for blessing. 

And we pray that thou wilt join the nations of the earth in 
sympathy by those things which are noblest and best. Put 
down the ever-rising force of pride, of avarice, of greed, of 
power; and may nations dash against nations no more ; and 
may war upon black wings fly away never to be heard of 
again ; and may peace come with all sweetness, and all gentle- 
ness, and all growth of everything that is good. Let the 
fulfillment come at last for which the nations have waited: 
when Jesus shall take to himself his great power to reign 
overall the world, and the new heaven and the new earth 
shall be jeined together. 

And to thy name, Father, Bon, and Spirit, shall be ever- 
lasting praise. Amen. 


* Immediately preceding the baptism of children. 





THE ONE CHURCH.* 


“ Neither pray I for these alone, but them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.”—JNO. xvii., 20, 21. 

N some sense it is necessary that spiritual and 

emotional truth should be reduced toa physical or 
material expression; but the habit of symbolization— 
and language is but a system of symbolization—though 
at first it helps, at one step beyond that, hinders; for 
while we may obtain an idea of an invisible thing by 
likening it to something visible, gaining light through 
the imagination largely, or through some law of asso- 
ciation, by our experience of likeness; ye} if we go 
on to repeat the same process the material form soon 
comes to predominate and to cover up that spiritual 
or intellectual idea which was at first suggested or en- 
lightened by it. 

When Christ prayed for the unity of his people he 
prayed for the unity of the spirit, of the inward man 
—such as subsisted between him and his Father; such 
as subsists between the concurrent asd harmonious 
natures of all saints and angels in the great world be- 
yond and above us. And it was his prayer that not 
only his personal disciples, but their disciples, and 
theirs, on to the end of time, should have this essential 
unity of spirit—that they should bein sympathy indi- 
vidually with those traits and experiences which were 


to constitute them Christian men and Christian wo- 
men. 

But this prayer, breathed in the most exalted spirit, 
fell upon ears that interpreted it, ere long, in the most 
material way; and whole generations of Christians 
have been clamorously, zealously, and even pugna- 
ciously endeavoring to enforce an external and mate- 
rial unity from the day of Christ to this hour. Nor is 
thestruggle over. It seems to have been thought that 
by gathering men together in one place, under one 
government, and under one creed, unity could be 
reached. Asif juxtaposition were unity! Yetall the 
world has gone after that outside notion; and there be 
many that 1 think would feel that the will of Christ 
was done sufficiently if there could be any one sect 
that should throw its name over the whole population 
of the globe, whether it were Catholic or Protestant 
or whether it were this sect in Catholicity or that sect 
in Protestantism. To have all the world under one 
banner, though it were exterior, though it were a ma- 
terial organization, though it were a unity of words, 
of things visible—that would io their apparent belief 
satisfy the longings of Jesus Christ. 

Now, every household will tell you that the family 
may be one, and yet that all the members of it may be 
dispersed over the continent. Yea, they may have gone 
out to institute new households, under different econo- 
mies and laws and languages; and yet there may be 
substantial unity between them. Perhaps, on the 
other band, some of you have observed cases in which 
a family have lived under one roof without a particle 
of unity, or as wide apart as if there were a continent 
or an ocean between them. For, bringing men to- 
gether by the body does not make them one; nor yet 
is it necessary to unity. In short, the only thing which 
can unite men is that interior, subtle, invisible spirit 
which constitutes the soul; for men are united by the 
interior. Two may be married, and yet be wide apart; 
or two may be altogether unrelated and yet be in af- 
tinity as to zeal, as to courage, as to devotion to beauty 
or duty or patriotism. Whosoever dwell so that they 
intersphere each otber by their nobler elements, are 
one; and whosoever, uttering the same creed, and 
performing the same ordinances, dwell apart in their 
thoughts and enthusiasms of heavenly life and holy 
duties, are widely separated. 

It would be thought that, with the common and ob- 
vious experiences of this kind, men would get over the 
illusory idea of an outward and visible union, and that 
if they desired to fulfill the ardent prayer of Jesus 
they would aim at more immediate methods for the 
union of God’s people; for I aver, in the first place, 
that all spiritual and Christlike unity springs from the 
possession, in power, by the body of Christians, of 
Christian characteristics. As the kingdom of God is 
declared to be within us, and as it is declared to be not 
ceremony, nor ritual, nor meat, nor drink, but love, 
joy, peace, righteousness, all that is good, in express 
terms, and as all unity is of the affection and of the 
spirit and not of the body; so I aver that all true, sig- 
nificant and valuable Christian unity must proceed 
from the possession of eminent Christian experiences; 
and that where they exist unity takes place involun- 
tarily, inevitably and indissolubly. 

We are working our enginery to produce unity in 
Christian things; and yet that which we seek after is 
just as inevitable, if only the right causes be insti- 
tuted, as the coming of light with the morning. What 
if men in the North should kindle beacon fires along 
every hill, and with bellows well plied should raise a 
flame in the early days of Mareh and travelers should 
say, ‘‘Woat do ye?” and they should say, * We are 
bringing summer”! What would their petty fires on 
the hilltops do toward bringing summer? Summer is 
coming whether they blow their bellows or not. It is 
the sun that brings summer—not men’s longings or 
efforts. If men should light as many candles as would 
reach from here to Ethiopia, it would bring no day- 
light. It is the morning that brings daylight. 

* SUNDAY MORNING, May 14, 1876. Lesson : Matt. x1, 1-21. HYMNS 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 255, 668, 381. Reported expressly for 
the Ohristian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD., 








New, all endeavors of men to bring to pass the 
essential unity of mankind will come miserably short 
of success so long as the ideas of unity are low, ma- 
terial, physical, and so long as the true notion of unity 
bas run out, or has never entered the imagination and 
conception of men. 

There may be occasional variations of this experi- 
ence (rather than exceptions to it); but it is in gen- 
eral not possible for men to be lovely without being 
more or less loved or admired. It certainly is not 
possible for men to stand together for any consider- 
able length of time in concurrent beauty, and purity, 
and simplicity, and sweetness aud truthfulness, and in 
fruitfulness of good works and kindness, and in the 
exhibition of the nobler spiritual developments of 
manbood, and not be appreciated to a degree. and 
admired. Meekness brought over against meekness 
cannot need any priestly,introduction; for meekness 
knows meekness, and is united to it. You cannot 
bring love over against love and need any mediation 
between them. They shine and penetrate each other 
by their own very nature. You cannot bring smiles 
over against smiles and not bave them break into 
common laughter. Their own natures and affinities 
bring them into unity. You cannot bring truth over 
against truth and not have it shine back and forth 
with intermingled beams. The voice of mirth mingles 
concurrently with the voice of mirth. As sorrow 
weeps with sorrow, as joy rejoices with joy, as be that 
suffers sympathizes witb him that suffers, as he that is 
fortunate congratulates him that is fortunate; so it is 
with the whole round of Christian experience. The 
moment you rise out of the animal range of appetite, 
passion, selfishness, and force, into the divine and 
spiritual realm of the human soul, where reside the 
qualities of meekness, humility, aspiration, hope, love, 
joy, cheer, sympathy and fellowship, all these higher 
elements are inevitably irresistible—just as irresistible 
as any other thing that stands on a law of nature. 

If, therefore, men would be united in religious mat- 
ters they must be religious. Religion is developed in 
this world in very different ways. We assume that 
the Christian religion takes precedence of all others. 
This is claimed, I think, with valid reasons. The very 
theory of Christianity stands higher than that of any 
other religion. It is further removed from the animal 
life, and from the lower forms of civil life; and it is 
more nearly in alliance with the ultimate and neces- 
sary development to which mankind rise by unfolding, 
and by the cleansing power of the divine Spirit. The 
old Hebrew sought unity in the form of righteousness. 
His, I suppose, was the almost solitary voice in antiq- 
uity that spoke for that ground. He who served God 
aright was thought to bearight man. Righteousness 
was the sum of the teaching of Moses and the prophets 
—that is to say, a right mind, a right disposition, a 
right life, a right manhood. It was sought by the 
economy of worship, which in the earlier stages of the 
human race may have afforded some help but which 
afterward fell short by reason of certain peculiarities 
aud hindrances. Therefore, ‘* what the law eould not 


do in that it was weak throtigh the flesh,” God did by 
Jesus Christ. 

Christianity differs, tien, from the Old Testament 
religion, or the Jewish view, not in the end sought,— 
whicb is a manhood noble and divine,—but in the 
instruments by which it attempts to gain that end. 
Christianity teaches, not that we are to come to right- 
eousness by days and months and baptisms and altar 
services, but that there is now disclosed a personal re- 
lationship between the innermost soul of God and the 
soul of mankind; and that the race is now sufficiently 
intelligent to stand face to face with its God, and re- 
ceive the influx of the divine influence, and seek 
righteousness by the direct inspiration and teacbing of 
the Spirit upon each individual heart. Though there 
may be collateral instruments,—organizations and 
methods,—yet the primary and characteristic notion 
of Christianity is the same as that of Judaism; namely, 
manhood. That which the Jew sought through the 
temple and the altar we seek through the heavenly 
temple and the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is our way, in distinction from the old ritualistic way. 

Now, in seeking the unity of manhood by the Jewish 
method, it was thought necessary, according to the 
weakness of the flesh, that all men should be subordi- 
nate to the Jewish notions of worsbip; that they should 
have their temple; that they should become novices 
first, and then full members, accepting circumcision, 
and the whole round of characteristic services. The 
Jews thought that the whole world was to come to the 
knowledge of God—but through Judaism. They 
thought that Judaism was to gather all nations, races, 
tongues aud peoples, and that they were to come to 
Jerusalem in some way or other, and worship at the 
same altar, by the same methods and observances. 
They lost the primary conception of that unity which 
comes from sameness in the spiritual realm of a man’s 
mind, and not in the instrumental or lower range of 
his faculties. 

When Christianity developed itself, so long as Christ 
and the Apostles lived, and perhaps a little way down 
in the early church, it was the notion of Christians 
that persons were united to God and to each’other by 
acommon love, peace, purity, hope, and joy. lt was 
thought to be the consentaneous action of these spirit- 
ual elements in the soul, a like spiritual experience, 
that united them. But very soon there came to be 
two other forms of Christianity—the intellectual form, 
and the organic form. As early as the first or second 
century, many eminent men who became ministers of 
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the Gospel were Greeks; and under the Greek educa- 
tion the Greek Christianity invariably leaned toward 
the intellectual in all its dealings, aad became at_once 
resolved into intellectual problems. Not that at first 
it lost altogether the savor of the experience of moral 
condition, but that moral condition was surrounded 
by a technical philosophy and doctrinal statements; 
and ere lovg the thiuking power of the world accepted 
the doctrinal statement as something identical with 
Christian experience, and as indispensable to it, as if 
it were part and parcel of it. Even down to our day, 
although men have an inward consciousness that one 
may be ignorant of doctrine and stil] possess Christian 
experience, yet there is a prevailing feeling, (vague, it 
may be,) that somehow or other the doctrives of theol- 
ogy are indispensable to Christian experience, and that 
not only are they adjuvants, but in some way Chris- 
tianity is so twined with them that they are essential. 
It is natural, if men believe this, that they should seek 
unity in the church by doctrines; therefore they seek 
after doctrinal unity ; and doctrines become the ground 
of controversy and discussion. 

When Christianity passed chiefly out of the hands of 
the Greeks, and came into the bauds of the Romans, 
then the Roman genius modified it, and at ouce they 
assumed that it was a kingdom. That answered pre- 
cisely to the imperial ideas of Rome. A kingdom? 
Why, the Church of Christ was to govern the globe. 
Therefore it must have an organized form. They knew 
what civil law was; they knew what provinces were; 
they knew what judges and magistrates were: they 
knew all ranks and degrees up to the Emperor; and 
Christianity must be organized into a definite form, 
with definite laws, and defiuite offices; and the whole 
purpose and economy of worship must be part and 
parcel of an immense organization: and the world 
must be governed by that organization; and that 
would be unity. 

Greek unity took on the form of intellectual sover- 
eignty ; Roman unity took on the form of organized sov- 
ereignty; and both of them had a certain undigested 
morsel of truth in them; but neither of them touched 
the primary, original conception of the unity of 
Christ’s followers. Nay, both of them, in their meas- 
ure and in their time, bave stood iv the way of it, and 
bave substituted another mark for men to aim at, giv- 
ing rise toa totally different class of institutions and 
instrumentalities, and carrying men, with their su- 
premest affections and their utmost sincerity, right 
away from the true doctrine of Christian unity. For, 
if | am correct in stating that unity is spontaneous 
concurrence between moral conditions and interior 
dispositions, then he who substitutes for this inward 
experience intellectual forms, economic forms or ordi- 
nuances sets up a wrong and misleading standard. 

Let us look, then, one single moment at the doctrinal 
form. No human being now, I think, who looks at the 
subject of unity in any other than the Church light, 
dreams that men can be alike in their beliefs. There 
has to be a certain unity in commerce; but nobody 
thinks that merchants must make money just alike, 
transact business just alike, buy and sell goods just 
alike. The essential qualities of mankind are such that 
men differ. 

i say, theretore, not only that we are not to expect 
unity of belief, but that it is absolutely impossible, 
without a miracle. It is possible, I suppose, in the 
realm of mathematics, to have perfect unity. I sup- 
pose thesame sensation is produced in the minds of all 
men by the statement that two and two are four, or 
that twice fifty make a hundred. We can imagine that 
there is such a concurrence or similarity of statement 
that men take them just alike in respect to precise and 
exact truths of the lower matter of this world; but 
the moment you go out of the realm of matter into the 
realm of moral truth, or political truth, or social truth, 
or truths of beauty, the moment you rise from the 
Jower forms of existence in matter into the higher 
forms of existence in mind, the whole thing changes 
in a moment, and men not only do not believe alike in 
the presence of the same propositions. and the same 
principles, but they never can. There is, on account 
of the very method by which God creates, an effectual 
bar to this. 

For instance, if is impossible to conceive a moral 
truth without having the intellectual formulas stained 
or colored from behind by emotion. Some men, 
thinking of justice, think of it through the emotion 
of conscience; others through the emotion of com- 
bativeness; others through theemotion of destructive- 
ness; others through the emotion of benevolence; and 
others through the emotion of taste. The moment you 
put a throb of feeling behind the clear shining intel- 
lect, you modify the impression which the proposition 
or fact produces upon the mind of the recipient. 

Now, men are so organized that no two have emo- 
tions in the same proportion. They are as different as 
the different individuals. As no two men are alike in 
face, as no two men have exactly the same ears, the 
same brow, the same mouth, and the same eyes: as no 
two men are identical exteriorly ; so the interior diver- 
sities are even greater and more numerous. 

From these various combinations acting upon the 
clarity of the understanding follow widely differ- 

nt results in different persons; and though men say 
** yes’? to the same things, if you could look back and 
see that “‘yes’’ on the sensorium; if you could see the 
interior picture of which it is the outward expression, 
you would be convinced that men are capable of being 
united generically, but that specifically they are never 
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just alike. The apple-tree, the quince-tree, the black- 
berry and the rose all belong to one botanical genus, 
or family; but each one is separate and different from 
the others. Run them back from their specific differ- 
ences, and you will find that they come nearer and 
nearer to generic unity. If you say “* Patriotism,” all 
men agree in a certain sense in regard to it; but if you 
question each of them about his idea of patriotism 
you will find that their ideas change until you get 
down to the vulgar impulse of the uneducated, bloody 
man, or until you rise from that to the self-sacriticing 
and illustrious conception of the poet-patriot. Men 
vary endlessly in their impressions of patriotism as it 
dwells in their minds. Courage, faith, hope, love, 
when you reduce them to speculative ideas, present 
themselves with specific differences in the minds of 
different men. 

And if this be so respecting thing low down witbin 
the reach of our mortal experiences and affinities, how 
is it when you introduce, under the name of * the- 
ology,” the whole question of mental philosophy ? 

For the knowledge of God is the knowledge of 
mind; and the interpretation of God is the result of 
carrying mental philosophy to the very highest reach. 
In the midst of the influences which lie low down, and 
in which men are born and brought up, we constantly 
find variation—and tbat not in proportion to igno- 
rance, but in proportion to culture and development, 
And if you carry it up and ask ‘*‘ What are the devel- 
opments aud what is the outplay of a soul so vast as 
the All-Soul of the universe,” how much greater still 
must be the diversity of thought about that? The 
moral government of God about which men are asked 
to have absolute unity—consider what that is. It is 
mind managing mind. 

A most complex procedure in mental philosophy is 
that which befalls men whose governments vary in 
each household, and who could scarcely be brought, 
in the case of a single child, to a common sentiment, 
if you were to press it to its ultimate and absolute 
forms; and yet it is expected that men are to be gath- 
ered inte an absolute unity of conception in regard to 
the moral government of God, stretching through 
ages, and including things visible aud things invisible. 
including the whole problem of the evolution of the 
human race, and including all its instrumentalities 
through nature and through providence. In con- 
formity with this vast complicated system it is sought 
to bring men, each with his peculiar circumstances, 
with his special occupations, with bis own conception 
of moral government, into perfect unity of belief. 
Men think they can drive the herd of mankind intoa 
common peu, and that the time will come when all 
men will think just alike about the Trinity, about the 
eternal Father, about the Son of God, about the Holy 
Spirit, about the divine decrees, and about the Five 
Points of Calvinism, which are like so many universes 
in their contents, This is a monstrous proposition 
when you look at man as he is, at events as they are, 
and at phenomena as they have been. It is a thing 
which cannot be. But there issufficient unity possible 
for all purposes of common labor. It is not necessary 
that we should believe exactly alike. 

Men are sufficiently identical to believe that there is 
a God, that he is to be worshiped, that love and obedi- 
ence are the true motives to be employed in worship- 
ing him, and that he wants all those that are bis to 
purify themselves from pride, from envy, from jeal- 
ousy, from all malign passions, that they may be 
clothed with spiritual experiences—with hope, with 
joy, with peace, with meekness, with humility, with 
unfeigned benevolence, with disinterestedness, and 
with self-sacrifice, or suffering one for another. We 
all believe alike respecting these in general, but the 
moment you press them home with exact and abso- 
lute definition, men scatter and are driven further 
apart. 

And yet there has been this process of attempting 
to compel all men to think alike. With mallet and 
chisel men have cut out doctrine, and tried to make 
everybody accept it. Theologians have undertaken to 
bring men everywhere to avow one mental belief. 
But the sharper you make your catechism and your 
creed, the more surely will you split one man off from 
another. And this is the reason of sects. Men are 
honest according to the light that is in them, and it is 
said to them ‘* Don’t you believe so?’’ and they say, 
“No, I don’t.”” ‘But you must.’”’ ‘Well, T can’t.” 
“But you shall.” “ We willsee if [ will.’’ There you 
have a sect. 

One man thinks he is to tell all the Congregational 
churches what they shall or shall not do; and others 
say, ** We do not think so;”’ and he says, ** You shall;” 
and they say, ‘‘We won’t.”’ ‘You shall.’’ ‘We 
won’t.’”’ And there you have old and new Congrega- 
tionalism right over again. 

The moment you undertake to tell men what they 
shall believe, and to prescribe the exact dose; the mo- 
ment you stand over them with a rod, and say, “I am 
God,” or, what is the same in spirit, “I am sent by 
him, and you must believe as I tell you, or if you do 
not I will smite you;” that moment men say, “ We 
won’t be smitten; we will organize and resist.”” The 
mother of dissent is the violation of the liberty of the 
individual. . All errors, all causes of mischief would 
die out if they were left to their own force. If aman 
says that prideis humility, let him alone, do not dis- 
pute him. If a man says that love consists in hating 
one’s neighbor, let him alone: “ Answer nota fool ac- 
cording to his folly.’’ If you oppose bim, because you 





do not believe as he does, you put him on his mettle, 
his friends gather around him, be becomes a martyr 
and a hero, and he organizes for resistance. It may 
be that he has some truth—for no sect or church can 
live long that has not some truth; and around that 
fragment of truth he organizes; and if you will pum- 
mel him and thresh him enough, he will be like the 
threshed wheat which is brought to a state in which 
you can sow it, and his peculiar uotions may be dis- 
tributed and spread throughout the world. 

That which is true of doctrinal religion is, when you 
look at it in its specifications, much more strikingly 
true of organic religion. By organic religion I mean 
now the predominance of the external instruments of 
religion. Religion is an individual and personal thing. 
It is not thinking: it is being. What you are deter- 
mines your religion—what you are in body, in affec- 
tions, in moral impulses; what you are intellectually 
and esthetically. It takes the whole man to make a 
man in time, however it may be in eternity. Paul 
prays that the body and soul may be purified and 
sanctified as a part of Christian life; and what religion 
is to you is What you are to yourself and to your God. 

Now, in order to promote this faith, this purity, this 
religion, it is necessury that we should have educating 
institutions; but these educating institutions are pot 
religion. Books are necessary to intelligence; but 
they are not intelligence. School-houses are necessary 
to instruction; but they are not instruction. Organic 
instrumentalities which are designed to produce cer- 
tain results are not the results themselves. We learn 
to make such distinctions in the lower realms of phi- 
losophy and experience. Suppose men, in agriculture, 
should reason as men do in religion. One man says, 
“The harvest is the farming.’ ‘ No,” says the organ- 
ic, apostolic, hereditary farmer. ‘The plow and the 
harrow are the tarming.’’ Thereupon powerful argu- 
meuts are adducea. ** Why,’’ says the one, * you can- 
not raise wheat with the plow and the harrow”; and 
the other says, **You cannot raise wheat without 
them.” There they are at a dead lock, confounding 
the end with the instruments that are necessary to the 
end. 

Religion, then, needs institutions, needs associations. 
The association of men together is a part of the primi- 
tive command. No individual Christian alone is apt 
to be a channel strong enough for the spiritual force 
which he needs; and he certainly is not a sufficient 
channel for the spiritual force which is needed by the 
community. So it is necessary to bring men together. 
If you bring together two you double the euthusiasm. 
If you bring together five, ten, fifty, a hundred, a 
thousand, they kindle faith and love, and take on, as 
it were, magnetic power; and currents are established. 
If men wish to grow according to a like idea, a like 
tendency, a like political doctrine, or a like intellect- 
ual view, they come together. So men are commanud- 
ed to assemble: not to go into caves or convents. Ifa 
man for any special reason wants to go into a cave or 
convent be has the right to do so; now and then 
there are cases in which it is better fora man to go 
into such places; the world would be better off if 
many men that I know would go into caves and eon- 
vents; but that is not commanded. Being like God 
in the higher relation is your religion; but to be like 
him you need outward aids—institutions and teach- 
ings; and our Master, in regard to this, says that we 
are not to judge one another; that we are not to con- 
demn one another; that we are not to domineer over 
one another. He gives us a royal test by which we 
can determine who is the best man, or which is the 
best organization. That is the best organization 
which produces the best fruits. By—what? your apos- 
tolicity? Oh, no; that is a great deal more modern. 
By your Episcopacy? Ob, no. By your Catholicity? 
No, not in the technical sense. By your Presbyros- 
ity? No. By your Congregationalosity? No. By 
your fruit you shall be known. Here is the test of 
orthodoxy and of ‘ecclesiastical priority—the fruit of 
the Spirit. It is love. Well, that puts you right at 
the bottom, often, with other folks who are worse 
than youare. That is the apostolic church which has 
the most lovein it. That is the right church which 
has the most love in its members. ‘“ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy.” Why, the opaque Christian is a 
slander on God! The thing which the church bas been 
so much afraid of—joy, cheerfulness, hopefulness, 
gentleness, sweetness, over-flowing manhood—this is 
one of the fruits of the Spirit. Love and joy are put 
first. Then come peace and long-suffering. With a 
strange perversity the church has understood long- 
suffering to mean making other persons suffer, where- 
as it means the suffering of yourself for others—not of 
others for yourself. Gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, tem perance—these are also enumerated as 
among the fruits of the Spirit. 

Now, people say, “* Do you believe if there were not 
any Sunday, nor any ministers, nor any church, nor 
apy choir, nor any conference meetings, bor any 
prayer-meetings, that you would ever get these fruits 
of the Spirit?’ That is not now the question at all. 
You bave lost sight of the thing; you are cultivating 
the instruments, and not that which the instruments 
are intended to produce; and you come to think that 
if you keep Sunday, and make other folks keep it, 
whether they want to or not, if you stand in the circle 
of those means by which men are incited or helped, 
and compel your fellow men to stand there, whether 
they will or no, then you have religion; but you are 
mistaken. The test that you arein the right church 
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or in the right road is that you have these fruits of the 
Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. Whoever has 
these isin the right road; and whoever has the most 
of them is the best man among men. 

Oh, fora church that should fulfill the declaration of 
the Master that, *‘ Whosoever would be chief among 
you, let him be your slave’’—let him get down on his 
knees and wash the feet of the poorest; let him seek 
not honor, not an illustrious name, but obscurity, 
neglect, surrow; let him seek the prison, the hospital, 
the street; let him do the things that make men de- 
ride him: let him make himself an outcast among 
men by imitation of Him who “thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, but made himself of no 
reputation; who discrowned himself, dishonored 
himself and poured the mighty streams of his heart, 
not on glittering miters, but where vice and crime 
congregated; who laid himself down for men, and 

“bore their sins, and stood in sympatby with them be- 
cause they needed him, and in most sympathy with 
those who needed him most. 

Where is the church that, seeking to be first, is the 
slave of the wants of mankind? Oh, neither the shrine 
at Mecca nor the shrine at Jerusalem, nor any place 
at Rome, could draw me, a pilgrim, with strange ven- 
eration; but if 1 could find a church of many mem- 
bers who fulfilled this behest of the Master, methinks 
I would take the weariest pilgrimage, the world 
around, to worship with that church, and say, * Ye 
are the apostolic, ye are the right church.” 

If, then, in the very nature of things, unity must be 
the spontaneous coalescence of spiritual experience; 
if it is impossible, from the structure of the mind, 
that unity should stand in absolute doctrinal same- 
ness; if it be impossible that Christianity by its 
organic and exterior forms should compel unity inp 
worship, and in methods, and in governments, then 
why seek such unity? God save the world from that 
kind of unity. It is the unity of stagnation. Variety 
is the sign of life. Wherever there is life, variation 
comes on, and always will. And if this be so, the true 
road to Christian unity is the old, though not much 
trodden, road of goodness. 

I am a member of the Roman Catholic Church—not 
outwardly, not doctrinally, not by ordinance, but by 
this: that my soul belongs to every pope, and every 
cardinal, and every archbishop, and every bishop, and 
every priest of every order, and every communicant 
that loves the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and in 
truth, and evinces in his life the fruit of this love and 
faith, and I hail every such one, before I know what I 
speak, as my Lord’s child and my brother. He is 
mine, not by decree, not by ordinance, not by the 
frame-work of man’s hands in the structure of the 
cburch in a visible way; he is mine by the influence of 
the Father; he is mine by the mighty drawing of God 
in me and in him; and nobody can separate me from 
him. I amin the Roman Catholic Church without its 
baptism, and I stayin it without its chrism. Iam in it 
without its ordinances, and I stay in it without its 
priesthood. I am in it because there is so much there 
that is good. That great church lies like a tropical 
continent whose jungles are full of many things that 
are pernicious, many things that are dangerous, many 
of whose mighty growths are poisonous and many of 
them useless—full nevertheless of floral beauty, full 
of rare and admirable fruits which I will not throw 
away. I take the liberty of loving what is lovable, 
and of letting the rest alone. 

Of all the great sects that lie outside of the mother 
sect (for it is but a sect) there are none to which I do 
not belong. I am Episcopalian. I belong especially 
to the Church of England. I admit the authority of 
every great reasoner in that church. I love the sweet 
piety offher Leighton, and such as he. I respect and ad- 
mire her ceremonies. I have wept tears of exultation 
under the fretted roofs of her cathedrals. Her songs 
have been like the wings of angels to me. I belong to 
that church, not by any government of man’s admin- 
istration, but by the Holy Ghost that is in her; by her 
sanctified intelligence; by her noble love; by her 
purity, perpetuated from generation to generation in 
holy households, in ministers, and in pious communi- 
cants; and nobody can wrest from me the fellowship 
and membership of soul that I have in that stately 
eburch to which we are indebted more than our un- 
grateful thoughts will ever be able to own—for as the 
Roman Catholic Church brought to us, through the 
deluge, in her ark imperishable memorials, so in times 
of corruption the Church of England brought to us 
through the desert seed of the choicest fruit, and we 
sow it in every field, and forget that it is watered with 
the tears and enriched with the blood of many men 
whose names we deride. 

I belong to the Church of the American Episcopacy, 
and I belong to the Church of the rigorous creed of 
Calvin, Calvin is mine. Whether he would have 
received me I doubt; but I think he would have done 
so a great deal sooner than his spurious children 
would; for many men who call themselves Calvinists 
are no more from Calvin than those who called them- 
selves from Abraham in the time of our Lord were 
Abraham's children. A great reformer was Calvin. 
He was a man that stood as the type and symbol of 
progressive thought. Though his posterity have come 
to represent the anchor, and not the rudder nor the 
prow, nevertheless, he was a man that gave to the 
world that which it greatly needed. When men were 
thrown out of the visible Church, and they had po 





organization, no cathedral, no gorgeous priesthood, no 
outward development of Christian life, and they were 
liable to be cast away, Calvin built up a system so 
vast, and in many respects so magnificent in its fea- 
tures and in its forces, that men said, ** We do not need 
the old Church; here is our faith; here is the structure 
that holds us.”’ 

1 belong to the shouting Methodists, and to the silent 
Quakers; for I sometimes shout and sometimes I am 
silent. Sometimes driven forward by an inward pow- 
er, 1 am forced to speak, and then my voice is heard. 
At other times I am ‘inwardly held back from speak- 
ing, and then my voice is not heard. 1 belong to those 
bodies of Christians because they represent permanent 
excellences, along with many other things which are 
their right, but which are not my choice. 

I belong to the Congregationalists—this widely dis- 
persed cluster of churches that are not streaming as a 
connected meteor, but are scattered abroad like neb- 
ule or stars, yet casting into the vault a common 
light. I belong to them because goodness is universal. 
If you love goodness, you belong to all Churches that 
are goed; and if you Jove purity you belong to all 
Cburches that are pure. If you love self-denial and 
self-sacrifice: if you love the Lord Jesus Christ with a 
trembling flame that grows brighter and brighter as 
you near the promised day; if you believe in the com- 
munion of saints; if the air is full of good to you, and 
quivers with the footprints of angels, then you belong 
to Christ, and to all that are bis. 

There comes into our city, this week, the great As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church—a_ venerable 
church to whom we owe, for reasons of patriotism, an 
unmeasured debt. During all our revolutionary strug- 
gle they stood nobly for the cause of truth and of lib- 
erty. They have penetrated the wilderness, and 
carried missions around the globe, and defended the 
truth from incursions of darkness and error, They 
have gathered innumerable children, and populated 
the path along which they went with rejoiciug con- 
verts, watched over by convoying angels. They have 
among their ranks multitudes of sweet-praying souls 
and Christian households. Peace, and the blessing of 
Almighty God, be upon them. 

I seek after no inferior communion of the body. 1 
seek after no organization that sball be identical with 
other organizations. These are lower things. I will 
rise to the top where the blossoms are. And so I cher- 
ish the memory of all that is Christ-like in these men. 
Tlove them, and honor them, and pray for them, and 
for all that are under their sway and care. 

And so, when our Methodist brethren shall come, 
when the Friends shall come, when any public gather- 
ing of churches shall be held here, to each and all our 
hearts should go out; for we are united to them by 
sympathy. And do you know that this is the union 
that Christ prayed for? You need no other union. So 
stop trying to baptize every one in your way. Stop 
trying to Presbyterianize everybody. Stop imposing 
ordipances in your way upon any except those who 
want them in your way. Whoever brings forth the 
fruits of the Spirit is your brother, if you bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit. Weare one when we are one 
in heart, one in purity, one in love, one in hope, one in 
the joy of salvation. And when we rise out of these 
bodily conditiens, out of the mists and mistakes of 
this lower life, into the realms of marvel in the heav- 
enly land, to be with God, then so beautiful will He be 
that we shall be led to him irresistibly, and every soul 
will reach out clasping thoughts to him. Our first 
thought will be of him as the God over all, blessed for 
ever. Our next thought, methinks, will be, ** How 
could we ever have found our way?” When we look 
along the shiny path through which we have been 
borne up, and we at last behold ourselves so fair that 
we are like unto God, the marvel of our persoual ex- 
perience will come next. And then, as we see round 
about us beauteous saints whose eyes are joy, and 
whose touch is heaven, speaking in one voice without 
speech, every beart casting out, as it were, an atmos- 
phere of speech; as we behold the beauty and the 
glory of God's assembly. and think how we have bated 
them, and persecuted them, and gone apart from 
them, and dwelt in our little mean, narrow ways— 
then methinks the triuity of wonders will be accom- 
plished—G od, ourselves and our brethren—as we stand 
astonished in the heavenly life. 





“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 
COME UNTO ME.” 
By M. McK. C. 


TO 


~ HAVE heard thy voice, my Saviour, 

_ Softly whispering, * Bring thy child, 
Thy love, thy dove, thine undefiled, 
Bring her, bright with heaven's own charms, 
And give her to my loving arms.”’ 


T have brought her, O my Saviour! 
Brought my sweetest one, my fairest, 
Brought my jewel, best and rarest ; 
From my care and my caressing 

Take ber for a higher blessing. 


She is thine, O gentle Saviour! 

Lo, at the hearing of thy word 

I have given her to the Lord. 

Forever sheltered from earth’s harms, 
Oh, keep her in thy loving arms. 





Mamelon. 


By HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of Toinette, John Eaz, etc. 








CHAPTER XI. 
AN OLIVE BRANCH. 


“T was February when Paul came back, un- 
successful—as I knew he had been when I heard 
his footstep on the porch. There came with him 
a stranger, one of those scientific men who had 
learned of my husband's familiarity with the 
Mound Builders, had read what he had written 
years ago and was anxious to see the collection 
he had made. 

Professor Ware was one of those Northern 
men who have no parallel in other countries, as I 
am told and can well believe. He was a full, 
robust man with a quiet, self-poised look. Though 
yet young he had seen more of the earth’s surface 
and of the dwellers thereon, both of the past and 
present, than often falls to the lot of mortals, and 
had improved his opportunity by observing what 
he saw with unexampled accuracy. In the 
domain of a half dozen sciences he was a rec- 
ognized authority and spoke with the positiveness 
of actual knowledge. Geology, mineralogy, 
archaeology, and I forget how many other ologies 
Paul told me were as familiar to his quiet visitor 
as my boy’s face wasto me. He had made science 
pay too. While he had an absorbing desire to 
know, he had never forgotten that in order to do 
so he must first live, and that the prime element 
of scientific success was a sufficiency of this world’s 
funds to carry out his ideas and verify his con- 
clusions. At the very outset therefore he had, 
under circumstances of the greatest difficulty 
made a scientific collection which a rich Northern 
college had been glad to secure at a price which 
was a fortune to the collector. It had cost him 
labor and self-denial, which he thus transformed 
into money and position. 

Then he discovered mines and valuable deposits 
of one kind and another in which he secured an 
interest and was counted then among the rich men 
of the city where he dwelt. 

My husband had a vast respeet for this gifted 
stranger and he made himself so agreeable to us 
all who were at Hickory Grove that, for a few 
days, we almost forgot our trouble in the pleasure 
of his society. You know that when anything 
fresh and rare comes into our isolated country 
life it is sweeter a thousand times than the same 
entertainment would be in the bustle and excite- 
ment of the city. He and Paul had visited the 
mounds which had been opened and many which 
bad not, measured the skeletons, calculated the 
size of missing parts, exchanged theories, made 
new guesses and were as talkative and merry as 
two boysin holiday-time. Finally, I think in sheer 
desperation for an excuse to remain longer to- 
gether, they toek to hunting. The weather was 
that delightful midwinter Indian summer, which 
we so often experience in the Carolinas ; the birds 
were unusually numerous that winter and Paul 
had always been fond of this sport. His dogs and 
equipments were of the best and he keenly en- 
joyed a trial of skill in the field. The bags which 
they made showed very clearly that he had no 
unworthy contestant and I think before they had 
ended their second day’s shooting, that scientific 
theories were at a discount with both. If they 
talked of anything but birds and dogs and guns 
as they smoked their cigars that night after 
supper I did not hear it, though I was an attentive 
and delighted listener. Paul seemed so uncon- 
scious of trouble that I quite forgot our danger 
and was happier than I had dared to be before 
since that terrible day in September. 

That was the thirteenth day of February. | 
should have remembered it by the fact that the 
Professor remarked, when the proximity of the 
14th was alluded to, that he must write his wife a 
valentine. Then between us Paul and I told the 
story of his, and our minds went back to the old 
untroubled days. Isat by Paul on alow Ottoman 
and he kept on smoothing and patting my hair 
with a grave troubled look long after our guest 
had retired. Then he took alamp, and after giving 
me a kiss went off into the cabinet alone. I knew 
what this meant. He wished to think or write 
alone. It was anintimation that I should go to 
bed and he would come when he had finished his 
meditation. 

The next day Paul and the Professor were to 
have their final trial of skill. They started early. 
It was a beautiful morning and I went out and 
saw them beat several fields which they had 
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reserved for this last day of sperting. They were 
very evenly matched and scored almost bird for 
bird for hours. With the passionate love of sport 
which is characteristic of Southern people I took 
the liveliest interest in the strife, following on till 
I was quite tired out; and then sitting down ona 
rock I watched them as they went away from me 
beating a weedy stubble field which was the haunt 
of some fine coveys yet unbroken. With a 
Southern woman’s admiration of physical excel- 
lence, too, I could not help thinking that I had 
never seen two fairer specimens of manhood than 
my Paul and the Professor—an opinion which I 
have as yet seen no reason to change. I was proud 
of them both—proud of my husband and proud of 
his friend—not, I think, because of their relations 
to myself, but because they were my people; 
because I thought the world could not furnish a 
likelier pair. 

The sunshine gleamed on their barrels, the puffs 
of smoke shot out, I heard the quick explosion 
and saw the poor ‘‘ Bob-White” drop limp and 
dead from his swift flight into the brown rag-weed 
below. I caught now and then their voices in 
exultant queries, broken laughter or the ringing 
‘Mark five! mark three !” as the birds rose. 

It seemed to me a proud sight as those too men, 
lately enemies, the one famed in science and the 
other a knight who had won his spurs in battle, 
and worn them with honor in many another. 

After a time they passed out of my sight and I 
went back to the house light enough of heart. 





CHAPTER XII. 
NOTA BENE. 

| ARDLY had I reached the Grove when I saw 

- some one turn from the main road towards 
the house. I knew it to be Sheriff James, and all 
iny fears returned as he tied his horse at the rack 
and came leisurely up the path to the house. He 
was shown into the sitting room where I was, and 
after some ordinary talk inquired for Paul. I told 
him he had gane from home, and offered no in- 
formation as to his whereabouts. I did not know 
why heshould want my Paul, and was determined 
that he should not learn through me where h 
was. He seemed somewhat embarrassed for a 
moment and then, with the air of one who faces 
an irksome task, he said : 

‘Mrs. Dewar, I have a duty to perform which 
is very unpleasant, because I knowit must be dis- 
agreeable both to yourself and your husband. I 
am required to serve these notices,” handing me 
two legal papers, *‘one copy for y urself and the 
other for Mr. Dewar. I sincerely trust they may 
occasion you no inconvenience. I assure you that 
no one more deeply sympathizes with your hus- 
band’s losses than I. Good evening, madam.” 

He had been gone some moments before I 
ventured to look at the hateful papers he had 
thrust into my hands. I was completely ignorant 
of all legal forms and had a peculiar horror of 
whatever smacked of the court-house or of law. 
I knew that the papers had something to do with 
our loss. The sheriff's words had implied that 
much. What their specific purpose was I had no 
idea. I looked at one of them. It was endorsed : 

‘*Copy of notice for Mrs. Susan M. Dewar.” 

I opened it and read : 

‘Mrs. SUSAN M. DEWAR: 

**Take notice that unless the sum of five thousand dollars 
with interest due by notes secured by mortgage, on a certain 
tract of land, known as Hickory Grove, be paid to me within 
twenty days, I shall at the expiration of said time proceed to 
sell said premises, at public outcry, to satisfy said debt in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of said mortgage. 

* PHILLIP HOLDFAST. 

* Feb. 10th 18—.”’ 

I do not know how I managed to get through 
with it but I did. The light went out of my life 
then. For the first time I realized that ow7 home, 
my home, the dear old Grove was to be sold! 
That we were to be absolutely homeless in the 
world! Whether I fainted or became simply 
stupefied I shall never know. I dropped those 
horrible notices there in the middle of the sitting- 
room floor and fled to my own room, more dead 
than alive. I took no note.of the hours as they 
passed away. I lay upon my bed and moaned in 
a dull, hopeless agony. Husband, child, every- 
thing and every one was forgotten except the 
eonstant and terrible thought that my home, my 
childhood’s home, the dear old Moyer place where 
generations of our family had lived and died—the 
dear, dear old Grove—was to be mine no longer. I 
do not think I thought of Paul once in all those 
long, terrible hours,—hardly more than once of 
my child. The specter of poverty was before me 
and death would have been a thousandfold more 
welcome. It even occurre to me more than once 








that the bright river which flowed past a hundred 
yards away offered the easiest and surest remedy 
for ny ills. I did not put away the thought. It 
was just pushed from my mind by my present 
misery. “ 

I saw, heard, thought of nothing beyond my 
own room and my own heart until I heard the 
report of firearms in the room adjoining my own, 
—imy husband's cabinet ! Then everything rushed 
upon me with the vividuess of light! 1 knew the 
day had passed, Paul had come back, had read 
the notices and—crying, ** Paul! Paul!” forgetting 
everything else in the one thought that he had 
felt the blow—I ran to the door of the cabinet, 
burst it open only to see him prone upon the 
floor with a pistol in his hand and the room full of 
powder-sinoke ! 





CHAPTER XIII. 
‘“*AS CHRIST LOVED US.”’ 
rTXHE first one to enter the cabinet by the door 

- opening from the porch was the Professor. I 
do not know whether he came in response to ny 
scream—for I know I must have screamed—or be- 
cause he had heard the explosion. I only know that 
he came and had no sooner entered the door and 
glanced at my face and then at the form on the 
floor than be seemed to comprehend everything 
and, in his quiet way, decided what was best to 
be done. He closed and locked the door behind 
him, came quickly towards me and said, mean- 
ingly : 

‘Send for a physician. 
one.” 

His firm, quick tones reassured me and I let him 
go alone to my prostrate husband, while I went to 
the door of my bedroom where my maid, Parthe- 
nia, was already clamoring for admission, and, 
with a quietness which amazes me now, gave her 
the message he had charged me to deliver. 

‘**But there is no one in the place, Miss Sue! 
The boys have all gone to meeting,” said the girl. 

‘There is no time to go for a neighbor,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘Geton Bob and go yourself.” She was 
a young active girl, and a two miles’ ride on the 
easy-going, sagacious thoroughbred was nothing 
to her. 

** But you, Miss Sue ’” she asked hesitatingly. 

‘*T don’t want anybody else. I shall get along 
till you return,” I said. 

‘All. right, then,” she replied, flattered by the 
preference my woids expressed, and she was off 
in an instant. 

Then I closed the door and rushed back to gaze 
on what I felt would blast my life and sear my 
eyeballs, yet which I must see, and oh! I shall 
never forget that terrible sight which greeted my 
eyes as I entered the cabinet again! Paul was 
lying in front of his desk, his face and the upper 
part of his body in the circle of light which the 
student's lamp attached to his desk cast on the 
floor. The eyes were turned upward and the 
great white face was set in rigid lines of agony. 
He had fallen on his side, but the Professor had 
turned him on his back and was examining his 
head and chest. 

Even death could not rob the countenance of 
my Paul of its noble tenderness, or the woe which 
had overwhelmed even his strength. 

For once I forgot myself and a wild tide of re- 
morse swept across my breast as I gazed on that 
cold, fixed face with its stony, unseeing stare, and 
thought that it was my selfish grief which had 
left him to meet the terrible shock alone. I felt 
that he had sacrificed himself for love of me,— 
because he could not endure to witness my distress 
at our misfortune. 

Oh! it was terrible to think that I had let so 
noble a heart burst from very dread of witnessing 
my needless sorrow! How had I mistaken my 
noble Paul! Oh! I forgot myself only to wish 
that I were lying there beside him—his bride in 
death—now, for the first time, comprehending his 
love and tenderness. I even looked for the pistol 
I had seen in his hand with a vague idea that I 
would go to him still,—that he must be lonely in 
the great uncertainty to which he had gone. I 
was so eager to let him know how, more than ever, 
I loved him, to tell him that I never had a thought 
of blaming him for our misfortune, which, as you 
know, was quite untrue, yet what woman ever 
winced at falsehood when it would comfort the 
heart she loved? And then, too, it was not I who 
had blamed him, but the selfish, foolish some- 
thing which had possessed my mind in those first 
moments when the bitter knowledge of our loss 
came to my consciousness. 

The pistol was not there. 
fell on my knees on the other side of Paul. 


Be quiet and admit no 


I ran forward and 
The 





Professor was on his knees with his head in his 
lap. All this I saw and thought and did in a flash. 
I do not suppose I paused an instant after shut- 
ting the bedroom door. I clasped my arms about 
his neck, half shuddering lest I should feel his 
blood upon them, and fell upon his dear, dead 
face with clinging kisses, muttering Paul! Paul! 
Paul! with a wild, fierce thought that his spirit 
would hear my impassioned, yearning cry and 
come back from the bourne it had just entered. 

I felt that he was dead. I had no doubt of that. 
Yet I thought that he could hear me, that he 
would know my thought and come back when he 
saw how much greater was my agony at his de- 
parture than at the misfortune we had suffered. 
So I clung to him and eried protestingly : 

‘I did not blame you, Paul! It is nothing, 
Paul! Why did you leave me? Come back to 
your cousin Sue—oh! Paul! Paul !” 

Suddenly I felt the Professor's hand upon my 
arm. How terribly strong he was! Even in my 
excitement I felt each finger as it cut into the 
flesh. A week after | saw the bloody imprint and 
blest the hand that made it. 

‘“Let go!” he cried hoarsely, as he tore my 
clasped hands apart and thrust me back from the 
face of my dead. ‘* Be stid. You do not know 
what you are doing !” 

I looked up in an amazement which overcame 
every other feeling. His face was ashy pale, his 
lips close shut, and his eyes burned with a strange, 
fierce light which hushed me in an instant. I 
have thought since that the prophet’s face must 
have shone like that when he took the widow’s 
‘*from her bosom and carried it into a loft 
where he abode.” I could not help but do as he 
wished. I obeyed him as I would have obeyed 
my Paul if he had spoken at that moment. I re- 
linquished my clasp of the dear head and looked 
up into the stern face above, appealingly, it must 
have been—for something of pity came into the 
Professor’s eyes, and, I thought, something of 
hope, too, as he gathered Paul in his arms and 
raised him from the floor. He was so strong that 
the nerveless form did not seem to burden him. 

‘Bring a lamp,” he said hoarsely, with an im- 
perious glance at me. I obeyed silently, and he 
earried Paul and laid him on my bed. I could 
but moan as I saw him arrange his head upon the 


son 


pillow. ‘‘Hush! Hold the light,” he said hur- 
riedly. He ran a hands over Paul’s head once 
more. 


Then he pulled off his collar, tore open his shirt 
front, and thrust a hand in upon his breast,— 
took it out and gazed at me a moment half doubt- 
fully. 

‘* How far is it to the physician’s ”” he asked. 

‘*'T wo miles,” I answered. 

‘Too far, too far,” he muttered. 

Too far! I caught the words, and a strange 
wild hope took hold of me for an instant, but 
faded as quickly when I glanced at the rigid face 
upon the pillows. 

The Professor walked acress the room once or 
twice absently, then came close to me, took the 
lamp from my hand and set it on the bureau at 
the foot of the bed. Then he put both hands on 
my shoulders, and looking into my eyes steadily 
said ina voice which trembled with earnestness, 

‘* How strong are you ?” 

‘‘Ah!oh!—I am very weak,” I answered gasp- 
ingly. 

‘* But if there was no one else,” he said, ‘if there 
was no one else who could do it, what would you 
do to save his life ?” 

‘* To save his life ! oh—you—you do not”—I think 
I should have fainted if he had not shaken me. 

‘*Hush!” he said impetuously ‘‘I do not say it 
can be done, but if it could,—if there was achance, 
what would you do? What would you under- 
take ’” 

For the first time, then, I felt that he was all a- 
quiver with excitement. I understood then, and 
all at once | felt that my intuition had been cor- 
rect, that I should call back my Paul. I was quiet 
enough now. My nerves were as calm as they are 
at this instant. I looked steadily in his eye and 
answered, 

‘* Everything.” 

“Ah!” he said with a sigh of relief, ‘‘that is 
right. I am glad to hear you speak thus. And 
now, Mrs. Dewar, will you trust your husband’s 
life in my hands? When the physician comes it 
may be too late.” 

“It could not be in truer ones,” I answered 
without hesitation. 

‘* Thanks,” he said in his quick jerky way. ‘‘ You 
must help me. Do not flinch or waver, whatever 
happens. Hold the light.” 

I took the lamp and held it towards him. He 
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took out a knife and examined the blades by its 
light. I did not think of trembling or doubting. 
I was sure he would save,Paul. He seemed satisfied 
with his examination. I think he made it more 
to test me than the blades. 

“Allright,” he said. ‘‘ Hold the light here.” 

He turned to the bed and tore the clothing from 
my husband’s right arm. I hardly comprehended 
his purpose till he had grasped it close with his 
left hand and strained the skin between palm and 
finger and made a swift incision with his knife. I 
knew then his purpose was to bleed him. Only a 
few sluggish drops crept out from the severed 
vein. The Professor sat watching it intently and 
with a look of disappointment. 

‘““That will not do,” he muttered, ‘‘something 
else must be done. Quick, Mrs. Dewar!” he cried, 
‘* bring me two of those tall glasses I saw on your 
side-board yesterday.” 

I flew into the dining-room and brought back 
two of the long, slender ale glasses of a former 
generation. Then he turned Paul’s head upon 
one side and made a dozen or so shallow cuts upon 
his temple, swiftly and deftly. Then he caught 
the lamp from me, ran into the cabinet, and came 
back with a half-dozen sheets of tissue paper in 
his hand. Giving nfe the lamp again, he loosely 
twisted one of them into a ball, lighted it at the 
chimney of the lamp, thrust it into one of the 
glasses which he clapped bottom upwards on 
Paul’s temple. The paper blazed a moment, then 
shrivelled into a white ash, and we saw the dark 
blood flowing out and quenching its last spark. 
The Professor gave a sigh of relief. 

‘*We shall save him, I think,” he said in firm, 
even tones. 

I did not answer—I could not. 

The operation was repeated again and again on 
both temples and both sides of the neck. At 
length, Paul sighed, then breathed irregularly. 
The blood had trickled down upon his face, and 
added to its ghastliness, but when a fluttering 
motion came into the eyelids and the fixed orbs 
moved uncertainly and aimlessly, it was as glori- 
ous a sight to me as the face of the Master shining 
like the sun to the wondering watchers on the 
Mount of. Transfiguration. I knew that Paul 
would live. It is not necessary to tell what hap- 
pened next. If it was, I could not, except from 
hearsay. 

Sometime afterwards I found myself lying on 
the sofa feeling ‘‘ powerful weak.” as our country 
people say, with my hair dripping, my face féeling 
as if it had been rubbed with spirit, and a hand- 
kerchief, drenched with cologne, tucked under 
my nose, while Parthenia was fanning me anx- 
iously. 

Two men were standing at the bed, the family 
doctor on the side with his back towards me, and 
the Professor with his arms crossed upon the foot- 
board, looking contented and nonchalant. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DECLINE OF CONSCIENCE. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. 
No. II. 

T is not alone to the disregard of oaths and the 

squandering of public money, as set forth in a 
previous paper, that the lapse of conscience in 
public affairs is to be ascribed. Southey’s rich 
alderman, who 

“ Bowed to no idols—but his money-bags! 

Swore no false oaths—except at the custom-house!”’ 
was of very extensive kin. What conscientious 
lady returning from a European or Canadian tour 
considers it a very heinous sin to forget the pay- 
ment of duties on silks, jewelry, or articles of 
virtu? Who has not been pointed with a sort 
of pride to a magnificent dress, and told of 
the fabulously low price paid for the raw material 
in Paris or Montreal, and how ‘Uncle Samuel 
never was the richer for that’? What enter- 
prising merchant steadily refuses to profit by any 
laxity of custom-house officials in the inspection 
of goods or the scrutiny of invoices? How much 
of the indignation against fraudulent importa- 
tions arises, not from any abhorrence of roguery, 
but from inability to be equally successful in 
hoodwinking the powers that be ? 

“The powers that be”! They once were “or- 
dained of God”; but now they often act. so like 
the devil that ‘the divinity that doth hedge a 
king” has nearly al) vanished ; there is a deep and 
growing feeling that government is not sacred: 
nay, that government, having been originated by 
the people, is oftentimes a decidedly human, 
sometimes even an infernal contrivance. This 
fallacy contributed largely to produce the late 





rebellion. The reasoning is short: The natural 
state of mankind is one of reciprocal enmity, 
every man an Ishmael ; civil government is a con- 
cession wrung from his necessities ; it isa necessary 
evil, best when it governs least, forever tending 
to encroach, and needing to be jealously watched ; 
it is no better than its officers ; if they are corrupt. 
it is a tyrant, a foe, a robber, and whatever is 
saved from its clutch is clear gain. What a de- 
scent from the lofty doctrine set forth by Paul in 
the first half of the thirteenth of Romans! What 
a pitiable condition of the moral sense! 

Instances multiply of those who enter office 
poor, live expensively, and retire rich. <A few 
openly overstep the law, are caught and pun- 
ished; but many more go unwhipped. Of the 
corrupt bargains, defalcations, frauds, forgeries, 
larcenies, mountainous and innumerable, that lie 
hid beneath the smooth deceitful sea of political 
morality, how few does the voleanic indignation 
of an outraged people upheave into visible and 
immortal infamy! Rarely is a Brutus heard to 
say in the hearing of all the world: 

* Let me tell you, Secretary, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 
To sell and mart your offices for gold!”’ 

We need not allude to the crooked devices 
yelept rings—back-pay rings, credit-mobilier 
rings, whisky rings, District of Columbia rings, 
Louisiana rings, canal rings, Indian rings, custom- 
house rings—a civil service-largely gone to rings, 
even rings within rings, like an eld Ptolemaic 
chart— 

** With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle and apicycle, orb in orb.” 
So that the question which was a nightmare at 
Rome, Quis custodias custodiet (Who shall watch 
the keepers ?) begins to perplex Americans. And 
surely we have wandered far from the ways of the 
fathers when a prominent political writer and 
journalist, discarding the command, ‘‘ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
gives as his best advice to young men the maxim, 
‘*Seek first of all a position of pecuniary inde- 
pendence,” the very counsel which our great epic 
poet puts into the mouth of Satan : 
“ Therefore, if at great things thou wouldst arrive, 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap.” 

For some portion of this demoralization we have 
to thank the church, which tolerates in high 
places men who gamble in stocks with loaded dice; 
the State, which deliberately repudiates its bonds; 
the nation, which, having forced its paper cur- 
rency upon the people, violates its repeated and 
solemn pledges to redeem. Something, too, is 
due to the all-absorbing tendencies of the age; 
for the development of resources, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the triumphs of art, and the vast 
strides of physical science, have left conscience 
forgotten and unfashionable far in the back- 
ground. Our centennial year finds the Baconian 
philosophy in process of realization, the Avatar of 
utilitarianism, the apotheosis of materialisin, the 
great mass of the people chanting the creed of the 
new trinity, ‘‘I believe in the golden eagle, I be- 
lieve in the silver dollar, I believe in the nickel 
cent.” 

The atrocious doctrine, ‘‘To the victors belong 
the spoils,” has apparently become the political 
faith of the nation. Offices of honor and emol- 
ument are treated as lawful plunder. They are 
created or abolished, bartered and sold, to reward 
or punish partisan and private services. Policies | 
are adopted, legislatures manipulated, laws en- 
acted, in the interest of individuals rather than of 
the publie. 

If I amagreat ‘“ boss,” with the ordinarv bovine 
instincts, around me hover a thousand buzzards 
and harpies, each claiming to be an angel, scent- 
ing afar fat contracts or well-paid sinecures, offer- 
ing the incense of flattery, coming 

“ O’er me like the sweet sound 

That breathes upona bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odors.” 
For the appointments, I do not seek the fittest 
man, but him who will most advance my interests. 
I take care of inyself first, my friends next, the 
community last. I make sure that none but 
taurine brutes, kindred wolves or asses feed at 
the public crib. So fares the public at the hands 
of the reigning ‘‘ boss,” whether he be secretary 
of war or district school committee. 

If Iam alittle ‘‘boss,” trustee of a church, -an 
academy, an asylum, one of my relatives must 
be minister, teacher, superintendent, upholsterer, 
sexton, organist, chorister, janitor. I must have 
the contract to build, repair, supply fencing, 
cresting, coal, heating apparatus, furniture, hymn- 





plies at lower rates by getting them included in 
the bill for the institution. The plunder in office, 
the fraudulent contracts, the questionable per- 
quisites rightly termed ‘‘ pickings and stealings”’; 
in a word, the subordination of public interests to 
personal aggrandizement ; these iniquities are so 
common that they attract little attention. We 
boast our superiority to China; but her competi- 
tive examinations insure good character in office, 
and a knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
Chinese polity ; whereas, our civil service has no 
guarantees. 

What shall we say of the mode in which elee- 
tions are often carried ? how characterize the vil- 
lainy which, during a political campaign, employs 
upon government works in Brooklyn navy-yards 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of controlling 
their votes, hundreds and theusands of workmen 
in excess of the number actually needed, and 
turns them adrift when the election is over? 
What shall we say of the fact that in 1871, accord- 
ing toaeareful estimate made and published by 
a committee of the most eminent and trustwor- 
thy citizens of all parties in the city of New York, 
the number of voters there under the control of 
the ‘‘ boss” by reason of pecuniary interests in- 
volved in officers, sinecures, contracts, permits, 
licenses, employment on public works, untried 
indictments, suspended sentences, etc., was not 
less than sixty thousand, or about half the total 
number of voters? What shall we think of the 
report to the Legislature of New York on the six- 
teenth of last February by the legislative commit- 
tee on crime, alleging and conclusively proving 
that, toa very great extent, the officers and mem- 
bers of the police force in our great metropolis 
are firmly leagued with the criminals, and share 
the proceeds of the crimes ? 

Let us not blame his bovine Majesty for all this. 
So long as we are his eattle and content to live in 
a moral barnyard, he is our born lord. Shall the 
loyal vender of china-ware in London deny the 
prerogative of John Bull to smash whatever he 
pleases? Shall the devout disciple of Loyola dis- 
obey a bull from the Holy See? No more must 
we disown the ‘‘ Boss”—the incarnation of our 
political morality. We are the soil on which 
bosses flourish. 

“ And why should Cesar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Kome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 


" 


So vile a thing as Caesar! 





BROAD CHURCHMANSHIP. 
By L. M. DorRMAN. 


YUPPOSE we define the visible Church of 
Christ to be ‘‘a congregation of faithful men 

in which the pure Word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same.” It is probable that in 
this congregation of faithful men there will be a 
diversity of thinking, and a variety of tastes and 
temperaments which will make absolute uniform- 
ity out of the question. And presupposing that 
the men in this congregation are all faithful, the 
last thing to be thought of is to get any of them 
out of it on account of some difference of opinion. 
It is plain to see, also, that in proportion as this 
congregation increases there must be increasing 
flexibility. You can, of course, come nearer per- 
fection in music sung by four voices; but as in 
music if you would have power and volume you 
must make some allowance for the discords, so if 
you would have a progressive and prevailing 
church, you must make room for different schools 
of thought. Bagehot tells us that ‘‘one most im- 
portant prerequisite of a prevailing nation is that 
it should have passed out of the stage where per- 
manence is most wanted into that where variabil- 
ity is most wanted”; and he adds, ‘* You cannot 
comprehend why progress is so slow till you see 
how hard the most obstinate tendencies of human 
nature make that step to mankind.” It is well 
enough to begin with usage and conformity, and 
so far as we know all primitive societies begin 
that way; but usage which never relaxes, and 
which gives a man no chance to cultivate his 
difference, only brings about bigotry, and monot- 
ony, and such stationary societies as we find in 
India. In summing up the causes which arrested 
the Reformation, Professor Fisber tells us that 
‘* another source of power in the Catholic Church 
grew out of the habit of availing itself of all vari- 
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pest account the wide diversity of talents and 
character developed within its fold.” ‘It has 
been justly observed,” he says again, ‘‘ that men 
of the type of Wesley, who among Protestants 
have been forced to become the founders of dis- 
tinet religious bodies, would have found within 
the Catholic Church, had they been born there, 
hospitable treatment and congenial employment.” 
Anybody ean see that a church which admits of 
such variability only becomes the more prevailing, 
and also that a church which suppresses each 
school of thought or peculiar type of character 
which is developed within its fold only commits 
the same folly as when they drove the Huguenots 
from France or the Moors from Spain. 

But how far shall this comprehensiveness ex- 
tend? What shall be the limit? Shall it include 
all sorts of people without regard to their religious 
views or practices? That were but contradictory 
and self-destructive. But why may not a church 
aim to comprehend the whole number of the bap- 
tized who, properly speaking, were developed 
within its fold? Here is the Episcopal Church, for 
instance, which holds that all baptized persons 
“are regenerate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church,” and that in this act of baptism 
they are ‘‘made members of Christ, children of 
God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 
And here are multitudes of persons not formally 
connected with that church who, so far as baptism 
can make them so, are as truly in Christ’s Church 
as amy of its own membership. If baptism only 
implies a change of state, they are in Christ’s 
Church in that sense. Or if along with this it also 
implies a moral change, they are in Christ’s Church 
in that sense. They are in it so truly that on en- 
tering the Episcopal Church they are not required 
to be re-baptized, because nothing can be added 
by a repetition of the rite. Furthermore, they 
belong to ‘‘their respective churches,” as the 
prayer-book has it; to those congregations of 
faithful men in which, as they believe, ‘the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be 
duly administered according to Christ's ordinance, 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.” In addition to this, they were his- 
torically developed within the church in question. 
They did not originate in a foreign stock ; they are 
not a foreign element; but so far sprang up nat- 
urally and perhaps inevitably within the Church 
of England that if it had been as wise as the Cath- 
olic Church, it would have found a way of turning 
to the best account the wide diversity of their 
talents and character. Why then should not the 
ehurch from which they sprang undertake to find 
a way to comprehend them? Is it Protestant’ So 
are they. Does it take its stand on Holy Sceript- 
ure as containing all things necessary to salvation ? 
So do they. 
baptism? So are theirs. And seeing that they 
are already grafted into the body of Christ's 
Church, why not find a way to comprehend them 
still further ; especially since the Episcopal Church 
has always comprehended a membership of similar 
tastes and opinions, as well asa membership which, 
in many respects, is less congenial to the church 
than multitudes outside of it? If the church can 
comprehend a Ritualistic party, and, if not a Ro- 
manizing, at least an un-Protestant, party, why 
may it not also include in some way those chil- 
dren of its own loins who have only gone a step 
further in the Protestant direction, and who by 
its own admission are grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church by baptism ? 

Here, then, is certainly an inconsistency. The 

Episcopal Church gives the highest significance 
to baptism, and yet when it comes to that vast 
number of the baptized who very possibly ought 
to have found in the church hospitable treatment 
and congenial employment in the first place it 
-treats them as though they were alien to the 
Church, and as if they had never been baptized at 
all. What should we think of treating any class of 
native-born citizens in that way who by an act of 
naturalization had been grafted into the body of 
the State, so that they were become the members 
of it, and the children of it, and the inheritors of 
its blessings? What should we think of the 
breadth of that statesmanship which could not 
find any place for such persons ? 


It may besaid that these baptized persons do 
not believe in the exclusive claims of the Episco- 
pal Church, as, for instance, that Episcopacy is 
essential to the being of a Church; but neither 
do many of its own membership believe init. If 
it be said, again, they rejected the Church, the 
presumption is, on the other hand,, that the 
Church rejected thém when it ought to have 
retained them, and utilized them. If it be said, 


Is its membership regenerate by’ 
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still further, that they are in a state of schism, 
they are at least not ina state of schism in this 
sense, that they have been grafted into the body 
of Christ’s Church, so that they are members of 
Christ, and children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. Most certainly, the same is 
true in regard to baptized Roman Catholics ; but 
there is this difference, viz., that the Church of 
Rome was not developed in the English Church, 
and was finally shaken off as being a foreigner and 
usurper. And this becomes the reason why we 
may talk of comprehensiveness in one direction, 
if not in the other. Let the Church be compre- 
hensive in all directions, so far as may be, and 
understand that it has passed out of the stage 
where permanence is most wanted, into that 
where variability is most wanted. But variability 
is most wanted where there will be the least 
incompatibility and friction ; and it is not natural 
or sensible to make the same overtures, and to be 
as inclusive, touching the Church of Rome, as 
touching those Protestant Churches which have 
sprung from the same stock, and are members of 
the same family. 

It is certainly one of the best things about the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that it finds a place 
within its fold for variability, just as it is one of 
the worst things about Protestant Christendom 
at large that it has handed itself over to a divid- 
ing process which tolerates no variety. But that 
is not true comprehensiveness which includes the 
less and ejects the most important ; and the mo- 
ment the church affirms concerning its baptized 
Protestant kindred, as well as its own member- 
ship, that they are regenerate and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s Church, that moment it 
would seem bound to find some way of throwing 
its arms around them, and receiving them to its 
fellowship. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
reason why it is not doing so much as could be 
desired is not, as was declared to the writer by a 
layman, who is in a position to know the mind of 
the clergy equal to any other, because, ‘if they 
had their way, the majority, not to say nine- 
tenthsof the clergy would strike that word ‘ Prot- 
estant’ out of the Prayer- Book.” 





FOUR MOTTOES. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE A. MASON. 


“ T OOK up and not down!’’—do you mind how the tree- 
4 top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
All earth with its song, while the ground-bird is mute. 


* Look out and not in!’’—see the sap rushing outward 
In leaf, bud and blossom: all winter it lay 

Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation ; 
Now Nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


*“ Look forward, not back !’’—’Tis the chant of creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 

’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
This voice of the Lord in the depths of the soul! 


“Lend a hand!’’—like the sun, that turns night into morn- 
ing, 
The moon, that guides storm-driven sailors to land :— 
Ab, life were worth living with this for its watchword— 
“ Look up, out and forward, and each lend a hand !” 





CANDIDATING. 
By Rev. Geo. THos. DowLina. 


E once saw a letter addressed to the pulpit 
\ committee of a vacant city church, in which 
the writer, after introducing himself, asked per- 
mission to preach as a candidate, and added 
various recommendations, strongly suggestive of 
patent medicines : 

“So far as I know, Mr. Jones is a very good preacher. 

“REV. THOMAS SMITH.” 

“T heartily endorse anything Bro. Smith may say of Bro. 
Jones. REv. Titus Brown.”’ 

“Mr. Jones is considered a faithful pastor. 

‘REV. MICHAEL JAY.” 

Of course we are giving only fictitious names, 
nor would we in any way appear to speak dis- 
paragingly of the author ; but we ask the question 
in all fairness—is not that system degrading 
which compels this, and places a minister occu- 
pying a strange pulpit in the same category with 
Barnum’s ‘‘ Fat Woman” or the *‘ Great American 
Living Skeleton”? 

Imagine Paul, perched upon Mars’ Hill, preach- 
ing to the Athenians ‘‘ with a view to a call ;” or 
Timothy filling the pulpit of the First Church in 
Ephesus, and showing that he could beat the 
other fellow who was there a week before ! 

We are convinced that nothing can be more 
unjust to both church and preacher than this 
system of ‘‘candidating.”’” When we see some 
men inthe pulpit we think they never ought to 
come out, and when we see them out of the pul- 
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pit we are equally sure they never ought to go in. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and one 
or two ‘“‘crack” sermons do not make a preacher. 
This system, instead of securing for a church a 
pulpit light,” too often brings to them only pul- 
pit “lightning’—bright for the moment, but 
leaving the darkness darker still. 

It is not the sermon that preaches, it is the man 
behind the sermon. John Hall's discourses, inde- 
pendent of John Hall, would certainly not ae- 
count for the throngs who seek his ministry. 
But as one of his members remarked to the 
writer, ‘‘We love him, and love his preaching 
because we feel he is a thoroughly good man.” 
And surely no proper estimate can be formed of 
a man’s character by his ‘‘ company behavior” 
while *‘ visiting.” 

It iseven remarkable, in studying the history of 
ouc preachers most eminent for their lasting 
popularity, what a poor impression they made as 
** candidates.” 

Charles Spurgeon was not even seriously thought 
of asa prospective pastor the first time he preach- 
ed in London. Months passed by before he was 
again invited to spend a Sabbath ; and even when 
a call was extended it was by no means unani- 
mous. Some families even left the church be- 
cause ‘‘that boy” was called. 

Newman Hall once *‘ candidated” unsuccessfully 
for a rural pulpit in England. His successful 
competitor now supplies a mission station on 
our Western prairies, while the young man who 
was rejected has become the great London 
preacher, famous throughout the world. 

A similar story might be told of Thomas Guth- 
rie. For five years after he had finished his edu- 
eation he was unable to secure a charge of any 
kind. Finally he settleed in Arbirlot, and after- 
wards in Edinburgh, where he became the most 
popular preacher in Scotland. Nevertheless, 
when he delivered his first sermon in that city, 
one of the chief men, who was asked his opinion, 
answered bluntly, ‘‘ Just as I said would happen ; 
total failure, sir, a total failure.” 

So we might multiply instances showing that 
no just estimate can be formed of any man from 
one or two hearings. He may have a peg in his 
boot: or he may be melancholy from dyspeptic 
reasons ; or, again, he may be in a phenomenal 
state of exaltation. 

Now how can this be remedied ? By one method, 
and perhaps only one. 

In every congregation there are at least two or 
three men or women in whose judgment the 
church has perfect confidence. Let these be com- 
missioned quietly to visit the pastor's home field. 
Attend his services on Sunday, unannounced, and 
find him in his work clothes. Make thorough in- 
vestigation. If it happens to be one of his 
‘** poor” times they will know of it; if an extra 
‘* good time” they will know of that. 

Thus not only will they be able to learn of the 
preacher, but of the man—his executive ability, 
his energy and his piety. 

Then let the church, following their report, 
either drop the matter or take further action as 
may be deemed proper. 

An invitation to supply the pulpit for one Sun- 
day could then be accepted by him with less 
embarrassment, and the church itself would not 
be obliged to starve for six months or a year, as is 
now often the case on the meager spiritual diet 
furnished by competing candidates. 

(There is one other plan which our Baptist brother has not 
seen fit to mention, that, namely, which is adopted nomi- 
nally by the Methodists, and actually by the Roman Cathelies, 
making every minister, as it were, a soldier liable at any 
time to be ordered to the ends of the earth.--Eprror C. U.] 





“ADULT STUDY.” 
THE PRESS SUPPLEMENTED BY PUBLIC 
READING. 
By JOHN Norton. 


HE Christian Union has recently had two ar- 

ticles which have suggested some remarks 
upor topics which we have denoted by our double 
heading. The first was a notice of an association 
by means of which, under the direction of man- 
agers living in Boston, courses of study and read- 
ing were being pursued by adults at their own 
homes, wherever resident. The plan was by the 
Union thought practicable, and was recommended 
as one that might be extensively adopted. 

Adult study being thus admitted as a thing 
proper and desirable for the people at large, the 
question then arises, Why should not our entire 
population be organized for this purpose, to be 
pursued so far at least as circumstances may per- 
mit? Ourschool system embraces in its provisions 
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the entire population under a certain age, on the 
principle that it is for the interest of the State 
that the people should be intelligent. It is, how- 
ever, for the interest of the State that the intelli- 
gence secured should be both higher and more 
pervading than that which is imparted by the 
schools alone,—as they exist, at least, outside of 
the larger towns. For this it trusts to cireum- 
stances and the inclinations of the people them- 
selves. Take the population of the rural districts, 
and we may say it is for the interest of the people 
themselves that their education should go farther 
than that which they derive from the privileges 
of the local school-room. If this is recognized as 
a worthy object, why should there not be some 
provision made for it, and the school district or- 
ganization be made to subserve the intellectual 
wants of its adult population as well as of its chil- 
dren? We suppose this purpose might be recog- 
nized by legislative provision ; but, in the absence 
of that, any district can consider or resolve itself 
into an association with that view. A devotion 
of time to books and study might not be regarded 
as practicable or desirable by a great portion of 
the people, whose attention 1s necessarily en- 
grossed by their daily avocations ; but this is not 
necessary : a large part of the knowledge commu- 
nicated in our higher seminaries and professional 
schools is through the medium of lectures, such 
as might agreeably relieve the days of weekly toil 
with evenings of entertainment and instruction 
combined. A difficulty may exist in the absence 
of home resources and the pecuniary outlay which 
is requisite to supplies from abroad ; but let there 
at least be an organization ; let every school dis- 
trict be understood to be a standing association 
for this purpose—a church organization can exist 
though it has no meetings—and chance or Provi- 
dence will favor it with opportunities sometimes, 
and by degrees an interest will grow up, and re- 
sources will be found within, which will make the 
institution an active force. Let the organization 
exist, even if there is not the interest or the re- 
sources to hold regular meetings, and audiences 
will be the more readily collected when circum- 
stances may present an occasion. Let the system 
be set on foot; let the bodily form be created, and 
it will take on the breath of life. We have sup- 
posed the most unpromising case possible, but it 
is hardly supposable ; for even were not the dis- 
cussions of a farmers’ club or the exercises of a 
lyceum sustainable, there is one resource which 
ought to be everywhere available; and that is, 
the voice of a public reader. 


And this leads us to recur to the second article 
in the Union, before referred to—on the late an- 
nual meeting of the American Health Association 
at Baltimore. Of the papers read at that meet- 
ing, a large number were ‘‘upon subjects vitally 
affecting the health and prosperity of every fami- 
ly and community in the United States.” They 
relate to evils from whose influence ‘‘there is 
searcely one of us who does not suffer;” which 
affect *‘ the causes of morality and religion ;” and 
which ‘‘have more to do with the financial condi- 
tion of the country than Wall Street or Congress 
has.” In short, were the community for an in- 
stant to obtain a glimpse of the greatness of this 
influence, papers upon health and kindred topics 
would displace half the text-books used in schools, 
and form the favorite reading-matter of adults. 


One cannot but regret that truths so valuable 
as those contained in these essays should have a 
circulation so limited as that which, according to 
all the chances of the press, they must have ; and 
that, without some systematic effort to give them 
a popular circulation, they must fall so very far 
short of the *‘ every family and community” which 
they so urgently concern. The largest circula- 
tion, unless of the newspaper press, reaches little 
outside of the more populous centers and the lines 
of railroads, and leaves the great mass of the rural 
population unapproached. In a school district 
association such as we have supposed, let these 
essays be read, and they are brought home to the 
knowledge of every family in that community. 
And let the same be the case in every school dis- 
trict, and their contents are made known to “ev- 
ery family and community in the United States.” 
One condition exists—that there should be a copy 
in each district for the purpose. It would be easy 
for a publishing house to send such copy, but 
would its importance be in each district appreci- 
ated? Were there in each State a board of direc- 
tion, answering to the Board of School Educa- 
tion, its recommendation, secured by works of 
such merit, would be sufficient to insure them a 
hearing, through this medium, in every family 
and community of such State. 





But we have wandered from our intended pur- 
pose, which was merely to suggest, in public read- 
ing, an efficient substitute for original lectures, in 
the present inadequacy of the iatter to any gen- 
eral demand. For the acquisition of knowledge 
it is a labor, time, and money saving process, 
whereby one man, one book and one hour may 
answer, one for all. 

A good reader may invest the printed page with 
oftentimes more than the interest of an original 
lecture. And a supply of good readers will be 
forthcoming in answer to any permanent demand. 





Selections. 





is “E was always willing to accept a friendly 
a _ challenge to a feat of memory. One day, in the 
board-room of the British Museum, Sir David Dundas 
saw him hand to Lord Aberdeen a sheet of foolscap 
covered with writing arranged in three parallel col- 
umnus down each of the four pages. This document, 
of which the ink was still wet, proved to bea full list 
of the senior wranglers at Cambridge, with their dates 
and colleges, for the hundred years during which the 
names of senior wranglers had been recorded in the 
University Calendar. On another occasion, Sir David 
asked, ‘‘ Macaulay, do you know your popes?’ ‘* No,” 
was the answer; “I always get wrong among the In- 
nocents.” **But you can say your Archbishops of 
Canterbury?’ ‘Any fool,’ says Macaulay, “could 
say his Archbishops of Canterbury backward;’’ and 
he went off at score, drawing breath only once in 
order to remark on the oddity of there having been 
both an Archbishop Sancroft and an Archbishop Ban- 
croft, until Sir David stopped him at Cranmer. 

In September, 1857, Macaulay writes: “1 have at 
odd moments been studying the ‘ Peerage.’ 1 ought 
to be better informed about the assembly in which I 
am to sit.”” He soou could repeat off book the entire 
roll of the House of Lords; and a few days afterward 
comes the entry, ‘More exercise for my memory— 
second titles.” When he had done with the “ Peer- 


age,” he turned to the Cambridge, and then to the7 


Oxford, Calendar. ‘‘I bave now,’ he says. ‘‘the 
whole of our * University Fasti’ by heart; all, I mean, 
that is worth remembering. An idle thing, but I 
wished to try whether my memory is as strong as it 
used to be, and I perceive no decay.’’—From Macau- 
lay’s Life and Letters, just published. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES IN LONDON. 


THE average pre-Raphaelite believes Dante 
Rossetti, Burne Jones, and Whistler to be the greatest 
artists of the modern world. If any ovespeaks to him 
of contemporary English poetry he is bound to assume 
that there is only question of Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Swin- 
burne, or Mr. Morris. In modern French literature 
he admires Victur Hugo, Baudelaire, and one or two 
men who are coming up, but of whom the outer world 
has yet heard little. 

Among the writers of older France he is chiefly con- 
cerned about Francois Villon; for has vot Dante Ros- 
setti translated some of the verses of that singer? He 
is an enthusiastic admirer of the paintings of the late 
Henri Regnault. Probably be speaks of France as 
“our France,” and although (unless he be an imme- 


diate and special follower of Mr. Swinburne) he cares 


nothing about politics, be is angry with the Germans 
for having vexed our France. He professes intense 
faith in the philosophy of Schofenhauer and the music 
of Wagner, and he is greatly touched by Chopin. He 
gives himself out as familiar with the Greek poets, 
and he far exceeds Colonel Higginson in his admira- 
tion of Sappho, while at the same time he would per- 
haps be little disposed to thank Colonel Higginson for 
having endeavored to clear that poetess from the 
repute of certain eccentricities of moral conduct. He 
is satisfied that America has given to literature two 
great names and only two—those of Walt Whitman 
and Joaquin Miller. When he mentions the name of 
some revered poet he probably calls him “ the Master.”’ 
He makes for himself a sort of religion out of wall- 
paper, old teapots and fans. He thinks to order, and 
yet above all things piques bimself on his originality. 
He and his comrades receive their opinions, as Charle- 
magne’s converts did their Christianity, in platoons. 
He is full of affectation and of freshness; of self- 
conceit, cleverness, and loyal devotion to his flag. He 
is quite a distinct figure, I think, in the literary his- 
tory of our time; and take him for all and all, with 
his parrow gauge ideas, his pedantry, bis whimsicality, 
and his nonsense, one must admit that he is a pic- 
turesque as well as a new figure, and that he has 
claims and merits much beyond tbat of almost any of 
the types of artistic affectation which we knew before 
bis day.—Justin McCarthy in The Galary for June. 


THE POPE ON LIBERAL CATHOLICS. 


THE Holy Father, in addressing the President 
and Associates of the Circle of St. Ambrose, Milan, 
used the following words: ‘ 

*“ Although the children of the world are wiser than 
tbe sons of light, their craft and their violence would 
nevertheless meet with less success if, among those 








who bear the name of Catholic, a great number did 
not extend to them a friendly hand. Yes, alas! there 
are those who, as if acting in concert with our enemies, 
are endeavoring to establish an alliance between light 
and darkness, between justice and iniquity, by means 
of those doctrines which they term liberal Catholic ; 
doctrines which—based as they are on pernicious priv- 
ciples—approve the lay power when it invades spirit- 
ual things, and induce men to respect, or at least to 
tolerate, the most iniquitous laws, absolutely as if it 
had not been written ‘no man can serve two masters.’ 

“Therefore, these men are more dangerous and in- 
jurious than declared enemies; both because they 
second the efforts of the former without being noticed, 
even without expressing their judgment; and also be- 
cause, holding themselves as it were on the limit of 
condemned opinions, they have an appearance of 
soundness and stainless doctrine, which allures the 
thoughtless lovers of conciliation, and deceives virtu- 
ous Men, who would, were it not for them, firmly 
oppose manifest error. Thus they separate minds, 
dissever unity, and weaken the forces which should 
be united, and should act in concert against the 
enemy. 

“However, you may easily avoid their snares, if you 
keep before your eyes the Divine maxim, ‘ By their 
fruits you shall know them;’ if you observe that they 
display their animosity against everything which in- 
dicates prompt, entire, absolute obedience to the de- 
crees and warnings of the Holy See; that they speak 
of that See with disdain, calling it the ‘ Roman Curia;’ 
that they accuse all its acts of being imprudent and 
inopportune; that they apply the names ‘ Ultramon- 
taine’ and * Jesuit’ to the most zealous and obedient 
Sons of the Church; in fine, that, overflowing with 
pride, they esteem themselves wiser than the Church, 
to whom has been promised, specially and eternally, 
Divine assistance.” 


GENERALS POPE AND FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


It is now known that the whole Confederate 
army was united before Porter could have executed 
the flank movement from which Pope anticipated 
such wonderful results, and that he had before him 
Longstreet’s entire right wing, part of which only had 
been engaged against the Federal centre at the close 
of the battle. His attack, therefore, could not have 
produced the results upon which the general-in-cbicf 
had counted. But neither the impossibility of exe- 
cuting to the letter the order of the latter, por even 
the instructions which McDowell may have given him 
during the day, afford any excuse for his having re- 
mained so long inactive in the presence of the enemy, 
with two fine divisions, while a great battle was being 
fought in his vicinity. In short, if the road he had to 
follow was barred ugainst him—if, therefore, he could 
not cut the enemy’s army iu two and secure its defeat 
—it is equally certain that a vigorous attack made by 
him upon Longstreet’s right would have drawn out all 
the forces of this general, and by freeing the rest of 
the Union line would probably have prevented the 
reverse which the latter sustained at the close of the 
day. We cannot avoid, therefore, blaming his inaction 
at such a time and under such circumstances.—The 
Comte de Paris, in History of the Civil War in Amer- 
ica, Vol. II. 

BABIES TAKE NOTICE. 

HERE is another venerable belief tumbled into 
the dust by modern science. That children become 
bow-legged or knock-kneed by trying to walk before 
their limbs are stropg enough bas been a recognized 
truth since Adam. Now comes in some wiseacre of an 
anatomist and wants us to know that the rainbow 
shape of baby legs is got from a habit the little rogues 
have of rubbing the soles of their feet together to enjoy 
the tickling sensation. Therefore, bow legs may be 
prevented by keeping socks on babies. As for knock 
knees, they come from the child’s sleeping on one side 
with the upper knee cuddled into the hollow behind 
the knee resting on the body, in which case the upper 
leg does not grow as fast and strong astheother. Now 
probably, we had better adopt the Indian fashion of 
strapping babies on a board whereby they may grow 
to walk uprightly, and never “interfere” at the 
ankles. 


AN ESTIMATE OF SHAKESPEARE BY ONE 
OF HIS OWN COUNTRYMEN. 


UNTIL recent years the life of the Arden country 
retained much of the old-world character, aud its in- 
habitants bad but little intercourse with the busy 
manufacturing world outside. The wages of the 
laborers were sadly low, and the schools too few and 
too exclusively ecclesiastical to have much effect upon 
the temporal concerns of the workers. Old habits of 
life, old methods of husbandry, old customs, and old 
superstitions were the rule and not the exception, as 
they have since become. Even now the belief in 
witchcraft is very common, and a real power for evil, 
as shown by a case at the last Warwick Assizes, in 
which a laborer was tried for killing a reputed witch 
with his pitchfork. Of any literature beyond that of 
the ** tract ’’ species or the almanac—generally that of 
“the late Francis Moore, physician,” stuffed with as- 
trology—and the penny song and dream books, there is 
no trace. s Whatever it may be possible to do for the 
new generation, it is evident that the case of the old 
one is hopeless. Not many years since the writer of 
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this paper, walking through one of the little villages 
of the Arden district on a sultry August afternoon, 
stopped to obtain a drink at a cottage where the win- 
dow displayed an array of archaic-looking ginger- 
bread soldiers and stone gingerbeer bottles. The 
* mwaster,’’as the husband is always called here—an old 
gray-headed man, with the dull, lethargic. toil-worn 
face so often seen in the agricultural laborer who bas 
committed the crime of living to be past work—was 
smoking his afternoon pipe by the fireless hearth, and 
it occurred to his customer to broach the subject of 
Shakespeare. Stratford, he said, was a dull place. and 
if it were not for the visitors would be atill duller. 
* Kes, it would.” “And I suppose you see many of 
them here.” ‘ Ees, we do, a fairish lot a’ stranger-folk 
in summer time.” ‘ Ah.” said the writer. musingly, 
for he desired to draw out Agrestis, ‘‘ this Shakespeare 
was a great man, a very great man.’ And he was 
brought out, with a vengeance, for at last a chord had 
been touched with which he could sympathize. <A 
gleam of animation illumined the wan countenance, 
and he exclaimed, **Gret man! a’ just war a gret man: 
ten foot wi’out his shoes.” Shades of Malone and 
Stevens! bere was something like a Shakespearean 
tradition: but alas! upon asking what he meant. the 
old man replied, ** Mean! what I say. surelie; I’ve sin 
the statty on'm at Guv’s Cliff, and there ’a is as large 
as life!” The story of Shakespeare and the legend of 
Guy had intermingled, and this man, who had lived 
all his life within six miles of Stratford, had con- 
founded Shakespeare with the hero of the redoubta- 
ble porridge-pot.—Frazer’s Magazine. 


ouschold. 
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MUTUAL RESPECT. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


\ HEN ladies meet together we find it a very 

common thing for them. in a half-jestiog man- 
ner, to speak slightingly of their busbands, as if they 
thought, ‘We are the people, and wisdom will die with 
us.” 

“Ob, dear! what can be expected if one trusts an 
errand to one’s husband ?” 

* Who ever heard that a man could put anything in 
the right place?” etc., ete. 

Of course the listener assents, and at once proceeds 
to corroborate the assertion by detailing her own 
more trying experiepces—all in good nature, to be 
sure. They are the happiest, most cheerful company 
of martyrs that ever was seen. Each wife would be 
ready for a battle in a moment if by her remarks 
anyone is led to imagine that these same troublesome, 
inefficient husbands are not as near akin to the 
angels as can be expected in mortals. But it must 
be confessed that a listener, who sits by for an hour, 
on boat or car, in a hotel or ata social gathering, can 
hardly fail to decide mentally that husbands at best 
are but troublesome comforts, needing a watchful 
guardian to furnish constant advice, admonition or 
reproof. 

We recall a serap that was handed us far back in 
early youth, entitled * Respect due to Wives,” whjch 
ran something like the following: 

*Do not jest with your wife ov subjects that may 
wound her feelings. Remember she treasures every 
word you utter. 

**Do not speak of great virtues in another’s wife, to 
remind vour own of a fault. 

*Do not treat her inattentively in company; it 
touches ber pride, and she will not respect you more 
or love you better for it. 

“Never upbraid her in the presence of a third 
party. The sense of your disregard of her feelings 
will prevent ber ever coufessing her fault. 

“Do not be stern and silent at home, and remark- 
able for sociability elsewhere.” 

We remember thinking this excellent advice, and 
we have not lost our belief in it, knowing it is often 
greatly needed. but we see many reasons for believing 
that wives need these cautions quite as much as their 
husbands. 

Perhaps it is the perversity said to be inherent in 
woman’s nature, but we must acknowledge being so 
far behind the age as to be guilty of some sympathy 
and feeling for husbands, and believe they are also 
entitled to respect and delicacy. We would like to 
ask some good wives, in a quiet, unobtrusive way, if 
we could, a few such questions as these: 

“Do you not sometimes jest with your husband 
upon subjects that you are sure will wound his feel- 
ings, and doit purposely to hurt bim a little, by way 
of retaliation, ‘to pay off old scores.’ 

“Do you never tell him some great excellence in 
your friend’s husband, to remind him of faults in his 
own habits or character? 

“Do you never treat your husband inattentively or 
impertinently in company, while you are cordial and 
polite to other and less noble men ? 

“Do you never blame him impatiently in the pres- 
ence of a third party? What woman is more sensitive 
to censure than a husband in the presence of others, 
when it falls from his wife’s lips. He may be too 
proud to show or speak of it; but do you believe he 
forgets it? 

* Are you never cross and silent in your own home, 


with vo one to entertain but your husband, but full of 
life and wit and amiability in company?” 

While it is right and just that husbands should take 
these suggestions to heurt and by them endeavor to 
augment the joys of home, should not wives also listen 
to like truths and profit by them? Are we not 
equally blamewortby? Aye! more so, for home is our 
kingdom, where we may reign supreme if we hold the 
sceptre with a gentle thand and with the law of love 
and kindness ever on our lips. We bave known young 
people begin life with every promise of perfect happi- 
ness, yet make entire shipwreck of all by their own 
unguarded words, impatient locks and unregulated 
temper. 

A talent for spicy and brilliant repartee may en- 
liven a party, give zest and piquancy to social inter- 
course, and endow its possessor with a certain position, 
enviable or otherwise, but in the home circle it is a 
dangerous gift, and unfortunately more frequently 
bestowed upon the wife than upon the husband. 

We have often recoiled as from a blow when hearing 
those who should be one in beart draw comparisons 
prejudicial to one another and complimentary to 
others, prefaced with some stinging remark. Do they 
remember that in marriage they take each other’s 
honor in keeping to cherish or destroy; and that God 
has made the bond so inseparable that all honor be- 
stowed on the one passes over and is shared by the 
other, and all disgrace or error that militates against 
the one is equally injurious to the other? 

There is much said of injustice to woman, her feel- 
ings and her rights ignored, the possibility of her 
attaining literary eminence or being equal to man 
scoffed at, and her efforts to elevate her sex met with 
ridicule and contempt. Now, we are not indifferent 
to any work tbat has for its aim the elevation of 
womar. but we are often mortified at the snappish. 
vixenish manner that is manifested by some who can- 
not speak of “‘women’s rights’? without a tart and 
spappieh fling at nan. 

Our fathers, brothers, husbands, sons—are they not 
men, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh? If we press 
forward for the prize which may place us side by side 
with these dear relations, why may we not work hand 
in hand with them, instead of attempting to be on the 
defensive or aggressive? We cannot think that the 
other sex—to whom we belong and who belong just as 
truly to us—will attempt to bar our progress in avy 
efforts to rise. if we retain at the same time our own in- 
dividuality, the character of true. gentle, loving women 
—a much more nobletype of womanhood, and far more 
likely to gain the end seugbt after than that imperious 
fanlt-finding kind, which will only bring us reproach. 

We are fully aware of all that is said of man’s rough, 
abrupt. overbearing ways. There is much truth in it; 
and itis not at all attractive or to be excused. But, 
since the days of old Queen Bess, perhaps by dealing 
honestly and impartially with ourselves we migbt find 
enough of the same qualities in our own sex to estab- 
lisb our claim, at least to sisterhood, if not to equality. 
But admitting that these are purely masculine ele- 
ments, which tind no response in our own character, 
ean we not learn a way to conquer and eradicate even 
these uncomfortable and undesirable characteristics ? 

When the storm descended iv great wrath the trav- 
eler wrapped his cloak more closely about him. But 
the wind caught him, and, roaring furiously, rocked 
him to and fro, whirling him like a feather along the 
road, in vain endeavors to tear his cloak from about 
him. He only hugged it all the more closely, and 
defied the storm and wind. But when the sun came 
gently and noiselessly to bim, the iron will and sturdy 
frame that battled so successfullv with the rough and 
boisterous tempest bowed down before the genial, 
loving influence, and cheerfully acknowledged his 
conqueror. 

And so mav everv wife if she will, when she first 
enters the married life, assert her power and secure a 
most willing. loving subject, where arrogance and 
impatience will but bring ber arough and stubborn 

opponent. 

We are aware that half of the seemingly good- 
natured complaints and assertions that are so often 
recounted where two or three are met together, are 
not meant unkindly, but only a sportive way of mak- 
ing and keeping up a sprightly vein of conversation. 

But there really is no wit in it. It is a bad habit. 
and may lead to unpleasant consequences. That 
which is often repeated in sport may in time become 
so familiar as to leave the impress of reality, and before 
the wife is conscious of it the tiny blemishes in her 
husband’s character have developed, through her im- 
agination and oft-repeated words. into serious faults 
that threaten much unhappiness. The best cure we can 
recommend is for the wife to turn resolutely from those 
shorcomings that Jook like great faults in her husband, 
and honestly take an inventory of her own short- 
comings and mistakes. She will need no magnifying 
glasses to find plenty of them. Having found them, 
let her as honestly place them side by side with what 
she thinks wrong in her husband, and perbaps she will 
not feel inclined to carry the investigation farther, 
but rest content, and bless the union which God has 
sanctioned if she does well ber part. 


RECEIPTS. 
WARMED-UP MUTTON. 
Cut off the meat carefully, throwing aside all stringy 
pieces, mince finely, and season to taste with pepper, 
salt, and, if liked, catsup, and finely chopped onion. 























Moisten with some rich stock, or the gravy left ove: 

after taking off the fat which bas risen on top ani 
cooled. Putitonadish and cover over with masbe«: 
potatoes, scored roughly across the top if you like, o1 
smoothed over and washed on top with a little melted 
butter. Brown it in the oven a fine dark golden color, 
and serve very hot. 

FRIED SAUSAGES. 

Wash clean, cut the links apart, lay in the pan, and 
pour boiling water over them. Let them boil ten 
minutes. Then drain off all the water. Prick them 
with a fork to prevent their bursting open while fry- 
ing. Havesome sweet, well clarified dripping in the 
pau hot; lay in the sausages, and fry carefully twenty 
minutes, turning often that they may brown evenly. 
Cut stale bread in any shape you please, and fry in the 
dripping. After taking out the sausages try the bread 
brown and garnish the dish with it. Brown bread 1s 
excellent fried in this way. 


Che Little Folks. 





MY REFUGE. 
By Una Locke BAILey. 
| ET me in the valley keep. 

4 Where the Master leads His sheep, 
Where the stillest waters tlow, 
Where the hearts-ease loves to grow ; 
In the pastures of His choice, 
Following His tender voice, 

Never questioning His will, 

Ever drawing closer still ; 

When the hills with tempest rock, 
When the wolf is in the flock, 

I so near him shall have pressed 
He will catch me to his breast. 
Let me in His garden walk, 
Where the ring-doves softly talk, 
Where he notes bis sparrows small, 
If they fly orif they fall; 

Where the lilies low and sweet 
Fain would kiss His sacred feet; 
Where the little violet 

Spinneth not with toil or fret; 
Where the smiling of His face 

Is the sunshine of the place; 

Far from clamor, strife and pride, 
Let me here with Him abide, 





RUNNING AWAY. 
A STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
By Evan E. REXFORD. 


| OROTHY DIX sat on the steps and looked 

up the road with long and earnest glances, aud 
then down the road, evidently thinking of “green 
fields and pastures new.” 

Dorothy Dix was a kitten belonging to Eva Gray. 
A very pretty kitten she was, too, with the whitest 
and softest of fur, and the brightest of brown eyes; 
and you could have told that she occupied an exalted 
position in the affection of ber little mistress from the 
fact that sbe wore a beautiful blue ribbon around bet 
neck, fastened with a little silver buckle. 

“Dear me!” thought Miss Dorothy Dix to herself; 
“I’m tired of staying at homesoclose. ['veamindtogo 
somewhere and see something. Miss Eva’s got a head- 
ache, and can’t play, and I think it’s very dull.”’ 

Now, Miss Dorothy Dix—Dixie, for short—knew 
that she was a great deal better off at home than awuy 
from it, because she knew very little of the world; 
and her mother, Mrs. Tabby, a sober, respectable old 
cat who had learned a great deal of wisdom, bad often 
told her tbat kittens who are ignorant (* green”? was 
the word her mother used, I think; at any rate, if it 
wasn’t that it was somethiog similar, for Dixie felt 
very much ivjured by it) ought to stay at home and 
keep out of trouble until they get old enough to take 
care of themselves. But Dixie, like a great mauy cbil- 
dren, thought she knew a grewt deal more than her 
mother gave her credit for, and considered that she 
was perfectly able to take care of herself. 

“T guess I ain’t a fool, quite,”’ said that specimen of 
feline verdancy.” “Ove would naturally think so, to 
hear mother talk to me. I’ve got tired of having ber 
catch mice for me, and I’m going to hunt up one for 
myself.’’ 

Now that was quite a laudable thing todo. But you 
see, Dixie hadn’t any intention of doing it. She wasn’t 
going in search of mice, but merely talked that way 
that she might have an excuse for doing what sbe 
knew she sbouldn’t. You know, children, we are 
quite apt, when we meditate doing so mething we 
know we ought not to, to get up an excuse, as Dixir 
did, hoping that we can cheat ourselves into believing 
that it is all right. But we vever succeed in doing 
that, and po more did Dixie. In the first place, she 
knew that if mice had been what she was really alter. 
she would have gone to the barn, for her mother told 
her there were lots of them there, and often advised 
ber to try her luck at catching them in the haymow. 
In the second place, she knew that she hadn't got 
tired of having her mother catch mice for her, for it 
she had she wouldn’t have been so willing to eat all 
she brought her. 

Pretty soon a boy came along, and seeing Dixie sit- 
ting there, he said, *‘ Poor pussy,” and went on, think- 
ing no more about her. But that was all Dixie had 
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‘en waiting for, and she started off after him. She 
(rotted down the street, and around the corner, and 
‘ilown another street, before anything bappenved to 
auer. Then, all at once, a big dog came tearing out 
from behind a house and made a dive at her, barking 
so loud he almost deafened her. Now if there was any 
one thing Dixie was more afraid of than another, it 
was a dog; and, acting on the impulse of the moment, 
she made a wild dash for the nearest tree, and was up 
it like a flash. 

Two boys heard the dog bark, and came out to see 
what the matter was. Discovering poor Dixie iv the 
branches, they began to throw stones at her. She 
managed to dodge about from one side to another and 
keep from getting hit, for some time. Then a stone 
hit her foot and made it bleed, and she came near 
tumbling to the ground. Seeing that they couldn’t 
succeed in dislodging her by throwing stones at her, 
the boys procured two long poles and made a new 
attack. 

At last they got her out on the end of alimb, and 
one boy gave the branch a rap with his pole,and down 
came Dixie, frightened almost to death. She managed 
to light on her feet, and was off like the wind, and the 
dog, barkiuvg furiously, and the two boys, making 
more of a racket than the dog did, were close after 
her. She made straight for a house across the street, 
and dove under the doorstep through a hole which 
was too small to admit her pursuers. But the boys 
got some sticks and began poking at her, while the 
dog growled and barked. Hearing such a noise at the 
door, a woman came to see what the matter was, and 
ordered the boys to “ clear out, or she’d make it warm 
for ’em.”? Poor Dixie was glad to hear that, for she 
was in more fear of the boys than of the dog. 

* But there’s a kitten under the steps,’ said one of 
the boys. **We want to get it out, an’ set Towser on 
it, an’ hev some fun.” 

“Tl give you some fun, if you don’t make tracks,” 
said the woman; and the boys, who evidently knew 
her, skulked off down the street, calling the dog. 

Pretty soon some children came out of the house, 
and began calling “ Kitty, kitty.’’ Dixie felt reassured 
at that, and crept out, whereupon one of them caught 
her by the tail and ran into the house with her, while 
the others followed, screaming with delight. If Dixie 
had been posted in old proverbs she would have 
quoted *‘ out of the frying-pan into the tire.” 

Ounce in the house, her tormentors began to torture 
her. One of them discovered her collar and its shin- 
ing silver buckle, and forthwith laid claim to it, and 
in the effort to obtain it poor Dixie’s head came near 
being pulled off her body. Then another determined 
to become possessor of it, and a quarrel ensued, during 
which Dixie had a leg nearly pulled out of joint, and 
got so terrified that she set up a dismal ery, for which 
she got her ears severely boxed by the victorious dis- 
putant. 

Poor Dixie! for an hour she suffered untold misery. 
This was seeing the world, was it? How she wished 
she had stayed at home, as her mother had often ad- 
vised her to do, until she was older and wiser. 

By and by the children got tired of playing with 
her, and the woman of the house opened the door and 
kicked her out. Dixie was glad to escape. She ran 
down the street as fast as she could go, and vo one 
knows how far she would have goneif she had not 
heard a dog bark somewhere not far off, and that 
frightened her so that she crawled into an alley in 
search of a hiding-place. But there was no safety 
there, for an old, ferocious-looking cat had taken up 
quarters in that place, and the minute he saw Dixie 
he stuck up his tail, and commenced growling aud 
snarling in a frightful manner, and the poor kitten 
was glad to get away as soon as possible. Not even 
her own race had any pity for her. 

She went on a little way farther; in an unsuspecting 
momeut a boy sprang out from behind a big box and 
caught her, and in spite of her struggles and her 
piteous cries for release he carried her off to an old 
barn where he tied a string to her tail, to which was 
attached a piece of wdod. Dixie ran around the floor, 
fairly howling with pain and terror, and the cruel 
boy laughed as if it were the most innocent amuse- 
ment in the world to torture a poor little kitten. 

Finally she succeeded in getting free, and then the 
wretch caught her and tucked her under his jacket, 
and started off with her, holding her so tight that she 
couldn’t scratch or make any other effort to get away. 

“I'm going to be killed,” thought poor Dixie, with 
a wild thought of home. “Oh, if I'd only minded 
mother!” 

The boy took her toa great mudpuddle and threw 
her in. But it happened that the puddle wasn’t as 
deep as he supposed, and Dixie, by wilds jumps, man- 
aged to get to shore on the other side, half strangled 
to death. The moment her feet touched land she 
started off on a run, never stopping to look behind 
her. On and on she went. She didn’t know where 
she was going to. She was only trying to get away 
from the danger behind her. She beard some one 
coming up a cross street and she was sure that another 
boy was ready to grab her when she passed. 

“1 declare if that kitten doesn’t look exactly like 
Dorothy Dix,” said the boy who was coming up toward 
the street down which Dixie was running. ‘ Dixie! 

Dixie!” ° 

Dorothy Dix, runaway, stopped instantly when she 
neard that, and a wild bope flashed across her terrified 
vrain, She looked wildly around her, 
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“Dixie, Dixie, is that you?’ called Ned, her little 
mistress’s brother, and the poor kitten answered with a 
shrill mew, aud ran toward him, but stopped before 
she had quite reached him with misgivings. Perhaps 
he bad got to be like the other boys she had seen. Her 
faith in humanity had received a great shock. . 

* Poor Dixie! What is the matter with vou?” said 
Ned kindly, and his tone won back ber confidence in 
him, and she let bim take her up and tuck her under, 
his coat, which he did, talking to her in a way that 
quite melted her to contrition for what she had done. 
He set off on a boy-gallop for home, and poor Dixie 
had hardly time to realize that she was safe before she 
was home, 

*Wuat aave you got under your coat?’ cried Miss 
Eva from the parlor window, as Ned came up the 
path. 

* Dixie,” auswered Ned. ‘I found her two or three 
blocks away from here,” and he opened his coat and 
Miss Dorothy Dix jumped out, evidently very much 
ashamed of herself; and a dirtier, more forlorn look- 
ing cat never was seen. She limped, and her neck 
was lame, and ber fur was sticking up in all directions. 

“You dear little naughty thing, you,” cried Miss 
Eva, hugging her tight, unmindful of dirt. ‘* You’ve 
beep running away, apd you’ve been treated shame- 
fully. It’s a wonder you ever got home again. You 
must go and let your mother wash you.”’ 

And she was carried to the kitchen where she had a 
saucer of milk, while old Mrs. Tabby, very much 
shocked and disgusted, proceeded to tidy up her 
forlorn-looking daughter. During which operation 
she administered severe rebukes and any amount of 
good advice, all of which Dixie listened to with pa- 
tience and, let us bope, profit. 

Since then she hasn't ventured outside the garden 
fence. If she sees a boy she runs for the house, and 
doesn’t venture out again for an hour. She has learn- 
ed better than to disobey her mother’s advice. 





THE FRESH WATER AQUARIUM. 
(Su pplementary. ) 


By Mrs. A. E. Barr. 


_FEW words more about Gold Fish : Thanks 
ik to the aquarium, we can now study their habits 
under much more pleasant circumstances than for- 
merly. We need no longer see them pursuing their 
interminable circuit in the glaring light of their un- 
sheltered globe, with the knowledge that despite all 
our solicitude they will soon die. We shall take care 
that they have little forests of water plants, not only 
to shelter them from too much light—which is injuri- 
ous to them—but, also, to renew their supply of oxy- 
gen as fast as they exhaust it. Confined in the ordinary 
glass globe, it is pitiful to think of them, 

** Wheeling with languid motion round and round, 

Beautiful, and yet in mournful durance bound ; 

Their peace, perhaps, by slightest footstep marred, 

Or their quick sense by sweetest music jarred. 

Ah! whither could they dart when seized with fear, 

No sheltering rock, no tangled crevice near?” 


But amid the shelter and vegetation of the aquarium, 
they pursue their floating promenade with evident 
zest and enjoyment, and may now be kept for years 
with very moderate attention. 

One of the most delightful of Gray’s shorter poems 
has a pleasant association with these fish: an ode on 
the death of bis favorite cat, ‘the pensive Selima.” 
Gray had a large China vase containing gold fish, and 
Selima watched them “ with many au ardent wish:”’ 

** She stretched in vain to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat's averse to fish ?”’ 

Unfortunately, she not only failed to reach them, but 
also tumbled in herself; she could not leap out, and 
vainly called for aid: 

* No dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 

Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard— 
A favorite has no friends ;”’ 

and so Selima perished. 

Few people consider the aquarium complete with- 
out a few fresh water reptiles and insects; and if 
the Author of nature be, according to Rousseau’s 
paradoxical remark, *‘Great in great things, and ex- 
ceedingly great in small things,’’ we cannot have a 
better opportunity of studying life reduced to its sim- 
plest expression, and therefore invested with its deep- 
est and most thrilling mystery. Among the availabie 
reptiles are the crimson-spotted triton or water newt 
—a droll, playful creature, of nimble and eccentric 
movements—and the red salamander, which is fre- 
quently found under stones in shallow streams. These 
little creatures go through nine different stages of 
being, and every stage presents phases worthy of intel- 
ligent and curious observation. 


tical observation will soon demonstrate that it is 
unsafe to keep them in the same tank with fish. We 
may except, perhaps, the large water beetle. This 
species feeds upon the animalcule abounding on all 
the aquatic plants, and may, it is said, be taught to 
become quite familiar. The whirligig beetle, with his 
shining bronze coat, is also an interesting and harm- 
less little fellow; he may be seen gyrating in, and on, 
almost every roadside pool; but he is shy and nimble, 
und it requires some dexterity tocatch him. Aqua- 
riums containing tritons and beetles should be covered 
during the night, as, after dark, they have a habit of 





There is a large variety of water beetles, but prac-. 
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quitting the water either for a terrestrial promenade 
or a flight in the air. 

A few of the larve of the common gnat should be 
placed in the tank in order to observe the wonder- 
fully interesting pupa or chrysalis state of this little 
creature. Every one bas observed it wriggling about 
in tubs of rain water, but when it is about to undergo 
the change from a water larva to a graceful, winged 
aerial creature, its pupa form ascends to the surface 
of the water, where it floats in a singular boat-like 
shape till, the creature within being perfectly devel- 
oped, the tiny ark is no longer necessary. Who can 
watch its efforts to escape from its floating prison and 
see it at last take wing into the warm sunsbiny atmos- 
phere without solemnly hopeful thoughts of that mys- 
terious change when our mortality shall put ov im- 
mortality, and our winged spirits soar above life and 
beyond death ? 

As to feeding the little people in a tank, this may be 
done advantageously, if done intelligently and pru- 
dently; otherwise they are better left to the spawn of 
the mollusca. Never, however, feed with bread or bis- 
cuit; common red worms cut up small are the best of 
all food, with an occasional change of millet seeds. In 
order to have worms tor winter use put them in a box 
filled with earth in some place beyoud reach of frost. 
Failing worms, then pieces of dried beef in minute 
fragmeuts are the best substitute; And a little flour 
mixed into a paste and made into little pellets may be 
given occasionally. But all feeding must, be sparingly 
done, and what is not eaten must be removed at once 
or it will spoil the water. 

Come, then, let us search out the wisdom of nature. 
“There is depth in all her doings; she hath a mighty 
scale; a general use for all things, yet hath she spe- 
cially for each its microscopic purpose.” Aud there 
are peculiar pleasures connected with the study of 
these objects—the pleasure of novelty and discovery + 
of exploriug a realm where all things are new and de- 
lightful; the pleasure of observing the strange truths 
they unfold, and the beautiful laws they reveal. 

False romance and vulgar fancy require the preten- 
tious and the uunatural to gratify their taste; but the 
reverent and observing soul finds in the lowliest patbs 
what the Indians call a rustawallah—a delightful 
road-fellow. I think, too, that a large majority will 
confess that aquatic nature is peculiarly interesting; 
water idealizes everything; it is so bright, so pure and 
transparent that it is a perpetual baptism of refresh- 
ment to the mind and senses. 





Puzsles. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
58 Letters. 

19, 6,9, one whose name was changed. 

15, 17, 6, 2, 21, in his old age was deceived by his wife and son. 

27, 47, 1, 29, 30, 31, a brave queen who saved her people. 

11, 10, 8, related to Abraham. 

43, 6, 21, 41, 38, 55, a daughter of Laban. 

2, 2, 16, 23, 39, 26, a “servant of the living God.” 

46, 20, 18, 48, a devoted woman. 

3. 24, 19, 6, 53, met with a terrible death for rebelling against 
Moses and Aaron. 

37, 50, 47, 41, Saul's father. 

42, 32, 18, 21, 9, the first translated. 

5, 33, 31, 22. 20, 25, 2, 28, 20,17, one of whose coming Paul was 
glad. 

14, 49, 51, 34, 20, 7, a governor, 

35, 56, 12, 42, 36, 16, defeated the Midianites in a remarkable 
manner. 

10, 4, 6, 21, 42, 45, 44, 57, 58, 43, 50, 25, 35, the Israelites were re- 
quired to give. 

26, 54, 12, 56, 6, a woman who entertained the apostles. 

52, 54, 46, 27, a strong city. 

The whole is a quotation from the book of Proverbs. 

RACHEL. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Take one-sixth of Europe, one-third of Africa, one-seventh 
of America, and one fourth of Asia, and form a certain Euro- 
pean city. e BELLE. 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A number. 
An author. 
Away. 
A consonant. RENNIE. 
A DoUuBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals each name a European country. 

An island, 

A bird. 

Part of the day. 

Even. 

A continent. 

Part of the day. 


An act. HERBERT. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
An animal. 
A sound. 
A prophetess. 
Ornaments. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10. 
A Quotation Enigma.— 
“ His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.” 
—Goldsmitn 
A Decapitation.—Pirate, irate, rate, ate. 
A Curtailment.—Caress. cares, Care, car. 
A Charade.—Infailibility (Inn, fall, 1, bill, eye, tea). 
An Easy Square Word.— GAY 
APE 
Y EW 
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The Methodists report having 610 churches and 
47,688 communicants among the Germans in this coun- 
try. The Presbyterians are spreading among the 
same people. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday noon lectures in 
Boston have been so much thought of that a move- 
ment is on foot to establish a permanent Monday 
lectureship, beginning in October and ending iv June. 
A number of Boston ministers and laymen are inter- 
ested in the matter, and no doubt the project will 
meet with the success it deserves. 


Four hundred singers, representing twenty-five 
Episcopal choirs in and around Boston, met last week 
in that city, and enjoyed a musical festival after the 
English custom. Brief services were held morning 
and afternoon, but the exercises consisted mainly in 
singing the canticles, anthems, and general church 
music. The festival was largely attended and proved 
quite a success. 


The most important action taken by the Meth- 
odist Conference at Baltimore last week was the adop- 
tion of aresolution providing that *‘in order to remove 
all obstacles tua formal fraternity between the two 
Churches, the Board of Bishops be directed to appoint 
a committee of three ministers and two laymen to 
meet a similar commission authorized by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, and adjustall difficulties.” 


The question of the admission of colored Prot- 
stant Episcopal congregations to representation, 
which bas agitated the South Carolina diocese for two 
or three years past, was settled on the 13th inst., after 
a warm discussion in the diocese convention, by the 
rejection of the application of St. Mark’s colored 
church of Charleston, for admission to that budy. 
The majority of the clergy favored the application, 
but tbe lay delegates rejected it. 

In the absence of Mr. Beecher, the Pulpit of 
Plymouth Church on Sunday evening last was ably 
tilled by Rev. David Wills, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, formerly President of the 
Oglethorpe University at Atlanta, Ga., and for many 
years a very prominent pastor in Charleston, 8. C. 
Dr. Wills is a man of commanding presence, with a 
clear ringing voice, and possesses marked eloquence 
and power. Rev. S. B. Halliday, the pastor's helper, 
supplied the pulpit in the forenoon. 

A gentleman whose name is not made public 
has given to Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
the sum of $10,000 as a fund for the establisbment of a 
fellowship, to be given tosucbh a number of each grad- 
uating class after the present year asin the judgment 
of the faculty have attained the greatest proficiency 
in the original languages of the Bible, the income of 
the fund to be devoted to their support during two 
years of post-graduate theological study, under the 
direction of the faculty, either at home or abroad, 

It is stated that Mrs. Stewart and Judge Hilton 
bave arranged to build a splendid Episcopal memorial 
chureh to the late Mr. A. T. Stewart in the finest 
quarter of Garden City, L. I., the church to be botha 
tomb, or mausoleum, for Mr. Stewart's remains, and a 
monument to his memory. The structure is to be a 
church for the parish, and is to be used as such for the 
benefit of all who choose to attend it. The remains of 
Mr. Stewart will be removed to it, and buried in a 
vault connected with it. A handsome parsonage also 
will be built on the grounds. 


Protestantism finds toleration in Austria only 
through the liberal policy of the Government, as was 
shown lately in the case of the Italian Tyrol. The 
whole Roman Catholic party of that region flared up 
lately at the building, by the Government, of two 
Protestant places of worship where nothing of the 
kind was allowed to exist before. Being in the ma- 
jority, this party lately left the Provincial Diet, which 
was thereby disabled from proceeding to business, 
through want of the legal number of councilors. At 
Vienna the public press has characterized this conduct 
as disloyal, and by orders of the Emperor the governor 
of the province bas closed the Diet. 

On Thursday evening last, at a special meeting 
of Plymouth Churcb, at which over eight hundred 
members were present, the consideration of the case 
ot Henry C. Bowen, arraigned for slandering Mr. 
Beecher by making a charge the truth of which he 
failed to bring witnesses to support, was continued. 
Mr. Bowen was not present. His son presented a 
printed defense signed by his father, which had 
already been distributed to the secular papers. It 
contained in substance his reasons for declining to 
present proof of the charge made by him. After 
hearing the defense, the resolution that Henry C. 
Bowen be excommunicated and cast out of the fellow- 
ship of the church was called up, and on a rising vote 
was carried unanimously. The action of the church 
was duly announced from the pulpit on Sunday last. 


Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson ‘was present at 
the recent anniversary of the London Bible Society, 





and his speech on the occasion is noticedg py the English 
Independent as “by far the best of the day.”” Few 
American speakers, it says, have ever been received 
with more cordial and bearty applause by intelligent 
English audiences than Dr. Tuompson. * His rich and 
musical voice, his intellectual force, his evangelical 
feeling, and his abundant learning, entitle him to the 
warmest greeting we can accord. He was the bearer 
on this occasion of the fraternal salutations of the 
American Bible Society, which bad generally used the 
versions provided by the mother institution, and dur- 
ing the course of its long history had put into circula- 
tion 33,000,000 copies of the Scripture in whole or in 
part. Heaffirmed in glowing terms the cordiality of 
the union between the two nations; and states that 
this Centennial year of American Independence was 
rich in incidents which were more effectual in binding, 
than those which separated them were in dividing 
them a hundred years ago. He pleasantly spoke of 
his own ‘Imperial Republic,’ and our ‘ Republican 
Empire,’ and claimed, in a few well-chosen and earnest 
words, that the stability ot both peopl:s rested on 
character which had been formed by a love and rev- 
erence for the Word of God.’ The Lordon Society 
last year issued 2,100,000 copies of the Scriptures, dis- 
tributing and selling them all over the world. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly met in 
Brooklyu on the 18th inst., and elected Rev. Dr. H. J. 
Van Dyke, of Uhat city, moderator, the other candi- 
dates nominated being Drs. Talmage, Dickey, Camp- 
bell, Edwards, Knox, and Cattell. For Temporary 
Clerks, Revs. Wm. M. Blackburn, of Chicago, S. H. 
Hyde, Synod of Illinois, South; J. M. Allis, Synod of 
the Pacitic, and E..M. Kingsley, Synod of New York, 
were elected. The retiring Moderator, Rev. Dr. Morris, 
of Lane Seminary, preached the annualsermon. On 
the 19th the business sessions opened with the passage 
of aresolution commending the action of the Centen- 
nial Commission in closing the doors of the Exhibition 
on Sunday. A special committee of seven ministers 
and six elders was appointed to convey the resolutions 
to the Commissioners. Dr. Wm, Adams presented the 
report of the committee appointed to confer with a 
committee of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in regard to the @esirableness aud practicabil- 
ity of a union of the two churches. The General Sy- 
nod declined to continue its committee, but appointed 
one to consider methods of co-operation, which Dr. 
Adams’s Committee did not think were entrusted to 
it. The plan proposed was also deemed inexpedient. 
Dr. Knox presented a memorial from the Presbytery 
of Newark calling attention to the importance of ex- 
tending the work among the Germans vow carried on 
through the German Seminary at Bloomlield, N. J. On 
Saturday, the 20th, a delegate from the Presbytery of 
Cincinnati offered a resolution that * it be the sense of 
the Assembly that there is a propriety and significance 
in using a@ proper Scripture name to designate the 
Lord’s Day, in preference to the heatheu name Sun- 
day, and we would recommend tbat in all our publi- 
catious the name Sunday be excluded, and the sacred 
and more appropriate name Sabbath be substituted 
therefor, and that our ministers and Sabbath-school 
superintendents be requested to use their influence te 
correct this error and tendency, eveu ip name, to con- 
form to the practices of those who violate God’s huly 
day, all of whom callit Sunday.’’ This was referred 
to a committee without debate. It was announced 
also that the Assembly would probably be invited asa 
body to the unveiling of the Witherspoou monument 
on the 27th by the Philadelphia brethren. The report 
of the Board of Home Missious shows that during the 
past year 1,035 missionaries have been engaged iu work 
in various States and Territories; nine bave died; 
3,500 churches and stations have been supplied; many 
revivals have occurred, and the largest on to 
the churches on profession for several years. have been 
made. In all, 10,355 persons bave joined the church, 
and 210 new Sunday-schools have been organized, to 
which the missionaries give especial attention. ‘The 
Board pays on the average about $250 a year for the 
support of a missionury. The Board labors among the 
Hollanders, Swedes, Welsh, Norwegians, French, Port- 
uguese, Spanish, Bohemians, Indians and Chinese. At 
the meeting of the elders on Saturday afternoon sev- 
eral addresses were made. Judge Williams said it was 
necessary that elders should set a good example to the 
younger members of the churches. He’ did not ap- 
prove of long faces and sunctimonious looks, and be- 
lieved in rejoicing in the Lord. Prayer-meeting 
should be made full of interest, and variety should 
extend through all church exercises. The young 
members should not be left idle, but should be set at 
work. The speaker thought there was sometimes a 
good deal of religion in a shake of the han@, and be 
advised that young men be invited to the homes of 
older members, and thus kept within the bounds of 
good influences. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY COMMENCEMENTS 


The anniversary of the Yale Divinity School oc- 
curred May 18, twenty-four students graduating. In 
the evening at Center Church the alumni were ad- 
dressed by Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘The 
Connection between Preaching and the Thorough 
Study of the Bible.”” At the afternoon gathering, 
President Porter and others gave interesting reminis- 
ences of the late Dr. Busbnell. During the past year,. 
for the first time, the musical library, presented to the 








Seminary by Dr. Lowell Mason, bas been open to the 
students for reference. It is located in a handsome 
room ov the ground floor of West Divinity Hall. A 
musical organization among the seminary students, 
formed at the time of this gift, and called ** The Lowell 
Mason Society,” has in charye the musical interests of 
the school. A special feature to be introduced next 
year is a scholarship established by the late Mrs 
Hooker, of New Haven. This will be offered to the 
class enteripg the Seminary in the fall, and will be 
assigned at graduation to the member of the class 
whose attainments during his course shall be judged 
most satisfactory to the faculty. The scholarship con- 
sists in an annual income of $700 for two years after 
graduation, and the recipient is expected to pursue a 
course of theological study under the direction of the 
Faculty, either at the Seminary, or, at his option, in 
Europe and Palestine. Rocbester Baptist Seminary 
graduated thirteen students last week, the anniversary 
being the twenty-fifth in its bistory. The Seminary is 
prosperous, Next fall Prof. Brown, who for several 
years bas been fitting himself for the position by study 
inthe German Universities, will take the cbair of New 
Testament Exegesis. Eight students graduated from 
the Chicago Congregational Seminary; eigbteen from 
Drew Metbodist Seminary, Madison, N..J.; fifteen from 
Lane Presbyterian, Cinciunati; thirteen from Auburn, 
Presbyterian; a small class from the Hartford Semi- 
nary, where, according to the Congregautionalist, the 
Faculty turned away several students last year as not 
having suitable qualifications for the ministerial office. 


—Mr. Dudley Buck has accepted the position of 
organist at St. Ann's Episcopal Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn. 

—The Pope's Cardinals decline to talk upon the 
subject of his successor as long as he keeps, physically, 
in such good trim. 


—Bishop Cummins, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, visited the Methodist Conference last week 
and was beartily received. 

—Rev. Dr. George Peck, brother of Bishop 
Peck, of the Methodist Church, died on the 21st inst., 
at Scranton, Penn., aged 79 years. 

—Rev. Dr. Hall, who has been a professor in 
Auburn Theological Seminary for the past 22 years 
has retired on an annuity of £1,000 for the rest of his 
life. 

—Rev. E. Frank Howe has resigned his charge 
of one of the Terra Haute (Ind.) Congregationa 
churches, after a ten years’ pastorate. He seeks 
change of climate. 

—Rev. Drs. Thomas Rees, of Swansea, and J 
Thomas, of Liverpool, two prominent Welsh preach- 
ers, are expecting to visit this country this season. 
They were to be here by this time. 


—Rev. Drs. Theodore Woolsey, Leonard Bacon, 
Mark Hopkins, Wm. Adams, and R. Heber Newton 
represented the ministerial profession at the political 
reform convention beld in this city last week. 


—Capt. M. E. Wilkinson, of the U. 8S. Army, and 
now with Gen. Howard, is President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Portland, Oregon He 
has also been active in Association work elsewhere, 

—Rev. H. Q. Butterfield, D.D., Secretary of the 
College and Educational Society, has resigned his 
office to accept of the Presidency of Olivet College, 
Michigan. He will be iuaugurated at the next com- 
mencement. 


—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher preached at Ithaca, 
N. Y., before the Cornell University students, on Sun- 
day, the 2lst inst. That institution bas adopted the 
piau of inviting preachers of the various denomiva- 
tions to fill the coilege pulpit, instead of having a 
settled pastor. 

—Rev. James B. Dunn, of Boston, who lately 
invited Rev. Dr. Miner, a Universalist, to assist in lay- 
ing the corner-stone of bis pew church, bas now an- 
nounced that there will be a baptistery under its 
pulpit stage for the immersion of such candidates for 
baptism as prefer that form. 


—Rev. J. A. Daly retires from the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church of Painesville, Ohio, much 
to the regret of bis people. During the year 1875 the 
eburch received fifty-nine on profession of faith 
and twenty-one by letter. Its present membership is 
four hundred and sixty-five. 


—A meeting was recently held in London for 
the purpose of endowing the Westminster Nurses’ 
Home in that city as a memorial to the late Lady Au- 
gusta Stanley. In a letter to the meeting Dean Stan- 
ley stated that of all the charitable works undertaken 
by her there was none in which she felt a deeper in- 
terest or which she desired more earnestly to see placed 
upon a firm footing than the Nurses’ Home. About 
$75,000 will be required for the object. 


—Capt. Wm. C. Hinckley, of San Francisco, 
who died recently, left a large share of his property 
for the establishment of a perpetual fund, to be called 
“The William and Alice Hinckley Fund,” the income 
of which is to be devoted perpetually to buman benefi- 
cence and charity. The testator sets apart from the 
income the sum of $300 per annum to be known and 
designated as * The Hinckley Scholarship,” to be given 
to some worthy, talented, industrious and needy 
young man who is pursuing liberal studies, either in 
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the University of California or any other school, as 
the trustees shall name. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Lesson for May 28, Acts v., 1-11—Lying Unto 
God: for June 4, Acts v., 12-26—Tbe Apostles in 
Prison; for June 11, Acts v.,27-42—The Apostles before 
the Council. 


Sunday-school conventions are announced to 
be held at Cazenovia Lake, N. Y., June 13-22; at Clear 
Lake, Ia., June 27—July 5; at Sea Grove, N. J., June 
25—July 2; at Well’s Island, St. Lawrence River, July 
19-26: at Ocean Grove, N. J.. July 22-30; and the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, Fair Point, N. Y., August 1-15. 


The Secretary of the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Union reports an increase last year of 4,169 teachers 
and scholars over the figures of 1874. The number of 
schools in the city and county is 256, the Methodists 
having the largest pumber—56. In all there are 8,564 
teachers (the ladies outnumberivg the gentlemen by 
about 1,000) and 73,529 scholars. The best average 
attendance is in the winter—55,447. In the libraries 
there are 113,460 volumes. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston appears to regard the 
present Iuternational Lesson series less as a fixed 
system than an experiment or step towards something 
still better. He does not see that it is * sacredly iden- 
tified with Christian piety,’ por is he sure that the 
international feature is of much practical account. 
In his view, it is of no real benefit to Melbourne in 
Australia to know, for instance, that Binghamton in 
New York studies the same hard passage in the book 
of Samuel on the same day. Whatever is to come, im- 
provement of the present system is likely to come 
first, especially as there is room for it. 


The Vermont Sunday-School Association is not 
satistied that the sixty-four thousand young people 
between the ages of five and twenty, reported to be 
growing up in that State without Bible instruction, 
should be left any longer to themselves. It therefore 
recommends: First, that acommittee of one from each 
evangelical church beappointed by the Sunduy-school 
connected therewith, who, torether with their pastors, 
shall constitute a town committee, whose duty it shall 
be to superintend the union Sunday-school work in 
their town, to devise measures for a complete canvass 
of the town. Second, a visiting committee of one or 
more persons for one school district, appointed by the 
towp committee. The duty of the committee is to 
visit every family in the district assigned them—invit- 
ing them to the Sunday-school, and securing their 
attendauce if possible—supply the destitute with Bi- 
bles and Testaments, making a full report to the town 
committee. It also urges that Sunday-schools be es- 
tablished in those districts where the children cannot 
be induced to attend the church schools, as in almost 
every town there are such localities. 





General AWelws. 


Monpay. 


In the Senate Mr. Sargent offered a bill to re- 
strain Chinese immigration; and there was a private 
conference on impeachment. In the House, bills 
were presented for a railroad from the South Atlantic 
States to Lake Michigan, and to repeal the bank tax; 
the facts as to Gen. Henderson's dismissal were called 
for; a bill by Mr. Payne to redeem $10,000,000 legal 
tenders with silver and reissue the legal tenders only 
for fractional currency was lost by 135 yeas to 73 nays. 
——Col. Scott bas added his testimony to the clearance 
of Mr. Blaine in regard to any connection with the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds. The Reform 
Conference called by Messrs. Bryant, Schurz, Woolsey, 
Bullock and White assembled in this city with an at- 








tendance of 170.—The Commencement exercises of 
the Law School of the University of the City ot New 
York were held.—Four German iron-clads are or- 


dered to Salonica.—A provisioval government was 
established in Hayti, with Gen. Boisrond Canal at its 
head. Prince Napoleon was elected deputy in Cor- 
sica.—The Turks have assembled 15,000 men in Bul- 
garia. 





TUESDAY. 

In the Senate the Chinese Exelusion bill was 
supported by Mr. Mitchell in a long speech.—In the 
House a scene of disorder occurred over the report on 
the Government Printer, Mr. Singleton charging Mr. 
Garfield with falsehood; the House found against the 
printer, and ordered his case into the courts. 
Twenty-five distilleries have been seized in the South. 
—Mr. Willis’s report on the Navy will recommend 
the closing of all yards except those at Brooklvn, Mare 
Island, and Norfolk, and the abolition of the bureau 
system. William H. Barnum was elected Senator 
from Connecticut.——The Independent Conference 
issued its address to the people, but named no eandi- 
date. (See page 432). 

WEDNESDAY. 








The Senate did nothing of importance, being in 








Secret Session on Impeachment.——The House passed 
the Post-Office Appropriation bill: the committee to 
whom a change in the system of Government priuting 
was referred asked for more explicit instructions.—— 
The Ohio Democratic Convention nominated ex-Gov. 
Allen for President (paper money, inflation, free 
trade). New Jersey Republicans issued a reform 
address, and chose an unpledged National delegation. 
——Alabama Republicans pronounced for Bristow.—— 
Iowa Democrats chose an unpledged delegation.—— 
The National Greenback Convention met and organ- 
ized, and received an address from Peter Cooper.— 
Gov. Kellogg is in Washington consulting about the 
late fight with negroes in his State. At the Columbia 
College Law School Commencement 219 graduates re- 
ceived diplomas.——Six convicts were executed at 
Salonica for the late outrage. 








THURSDAY. 


The Senate was again in seeret session on im- 
peachment.——The House appoiuted a special com- 
mittee to investigate Clerk Adams, at his own request. 
——The resolution as to the Government Printer was 
adopted——The Indian bill, appropriating 33,905,771, 
and transferring the Indian Bureau, was reported.—— 
The Greenback National Convention nominated Peter 
Cooper for President and Senator Booth, of California, 
for Vice-President.——The Delaware Republicans in- 
structed their delegates for Mr. Blaine.——Kentucky 
Republicans declared for Mr. Bristow. Gen. Haw- 
ley was re-elected President of the Centennial Com- 
mission, and Mr. Goshorn Director-General.——Gen. 
Schenek’s friends are pressing him for reappointment 
to England.——A steamer exploded at Evansville, Ind., 
killing nine men and wounding a number of others. 
Custom-house frauds in cigars at New Orleans are 
being revealed at Washington.——Ex-Sheriff Bren- 
pnan’s Claims against the city were defeated and the 
city of New York obtained judgment against him for 
335,000.——There was a great popular demonstration at 
the reinterment of Michelet’s remains in Paris.—— 
Mexican insurgents set out from Matamoras to attack 
the Government troops. The excitement of the last 
few days at Constantiuvople has subsided. 








FRIDAY. 


Senate still in secret session on impeachment. 
——The House discussed the Naval Appropriation Bill. 
——Karl Derby’s note was read in Cabinet meeting.—— 
Senator Booth will not accept the Greenback Party 
nomination for Vice-President. At the Centennial 
there were 30,000 visitors; a proposition to reduce the 
admission to 25 cents and open the Exhibition daily 
was made in the Commission.—The Kansas Demo- 
erats declare for Mr. Hendricks. Governor Tilden 
bas called an extraordiuary term of the Circuit Court 
and special term of the Supreme Court to try the canal 
suits. Government officials claim to bave crushing 
evidence against the indicted New York whiskey deal- 
ers, The Prince of Wales was received with great 
splendor in the City of London. 














SATURDAY. 


After some time spent over Alabama affairs the 
Senate organized as a court of impeachmentand heard 
an argument from Mr. Boutwell against the jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate in the case. It is understood that 
nearly all the Republican Senators have taken like 
grounvd.—tThe President has nominated Mr. Chas. F. 
Mayer to be United States Marshal for northern and 
middle Alabama. He is the chairman of the Alabama 
Republican State Central Committee, and has been 
conspicuous on the Administration side during the po- 
litical troubles in that region. 

SUNDAY. 

The day was made noteworthy in this city by a 
determineg movementon the part of the police against 
Sunday pikasasuen including lager. Over four hun- 
dred arrests were made. The Germans have called an 
indignation meeting. 





PERSONALS. 


—Commodore Vanderbilt has been ill, but is now 
said to be convalescent. 

—Speaker Kerr has rooms at the Virginia Hotel, 
Staunton, Va. 

—Prince Jerome Napoleon has been elected 
Deputy from Ajaccio. 

—The Empress of Germany left London yester- 
day on her return home. 

—Ex-Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, leaves 
Liverpool for Boston June 17. 

—Colortel and Mrs. Jerome N. Bonaparte will 
spend the summer at Newport. 

—Treasurer New has returned to Washington, 
and resumed bis official duties. 

—It is expected that the Emperor William will 
visit Alsace during the summer. 

—President Clark, of the Amherst Agricultural 
College, left for Japan yesterday. : 

—W. A. Price, the only negro lawyer in Texas, 
has been elected County Attorney of Fort Bend 
County, Tex. 

—Whittier has declined the invitation to deliver 
the annual poem at Dartmouth Commencement. 
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—Mr. Gladstone will visit the plains of Troy this 
fall to explore the site of the discoveries of Dr. Schlie- 
mann. 

—Captain Samuel Cook, aged ninety-two years, 
the oldest shipmaster in Boston, died on the 17th in- 
stant. 

—General Garibaldi recently resigned his seat 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, but afterwards 
withdrew his resiguation. 

—Lieutenant Cameron has been made a Com- 
pavion of the Bath in recognition of his services as au 
explorer in Africa. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer is suffering from the 
effects of overwork, and has been compelled to relax 
bis studies. 


—Dr. Von Bulow’s concerts at Cincinnati, an- 


nounced for the 12th and 13th instant, were postponed 


on account of the illness of the distinguished pianist. 


—Mr. Lyman Tremain will deliver the address 
at the Commencement exercises at the Albany Law 
School of Union University to-morrow evening. 

—It is announced that the marriage of Viscount 
Mandeville, son and heir of the Duke of Manchester. 
to Miss Yznaga del Valle, of New York, will take place 
in this city on the 22d instant. 

—Mr. J. W. A. Wright, of California, who has 
spent some months in England and Germany as the 
Special Commissioner of the National Grange, sailed 
for home last week. 

—Ex-President Johnson's heirs have obtained 
the remainder of the money belonging to him, which 


was on deposit with Jay Cooke’s bank at Wasbingtou 


when that institution failed, two years since. 


—The Duke of Devonshire has sold from the 
Holker shorthorn herd Grand Duchess of Oxford, to 
the Hon. G. Brown, of Canada, for 2,500 guineas, the 
highest price ever yet paid fora female shorthorn in 
Envgland. 


—A. T. Stewart & Co.'s store at Saratoga will 
not be opened this summer. The partitions which 
were removed in the north wing of the Grand Uuvion 
Hotel for the purpose of enlarging the store, as main- 
taimed last season, are to be replaced immediately. 


—Ex-Judge Hilton and Mrs. A. T. Stewart 
visited Garden City to select a site for the erection of 
a Protestant Episcopal memorial church to the late 
Mr. A. T. Stewart. The building will contain a tomb 
to which Mr. Stewart's remains will be removed. 


—Governor Hayes, of Ohio, has at last defined 
his position on the currency question, as follows: “I 
am not in favor of the repeal of the Resumption act. 
unless something is substituted that will more effectu- 
ally bring about Specie Payments as soon as the time 
prescribed in that act.” 


—The young prince Coffee, of Ashantee, who is 
being educated at the Surrey County School, has been 
suffering from illness, Thesymptoms were at one time 
so alarming that the Government sent down Dr. Quain 
to see the Prince and report upon his condition. The 
health of the young Prince bas now considerably im- 
proved, 


—QOn his arrival at Berlin, the 11th instant, the 
Czar was entertained by the Emperor William at a 
dinner en famille in the imperial palace. On the 
succeeding day there was a grand military review in 
the Tempelhof Fields, followed by a gala dinner in the 
White Hall of the palace. On Saturday the Czar dined 
with the Crown Prince, and the same evening left 
Berlin. 


—An Icelander of great repute died at Reyk- 
javik Mareb 17, Bjorn Guntlaugsson, who was born in 
1788. He interested himself in spreading culture of 
all kinds in his native land, but he will be best remem- 
bered in the outer world as the collector of the mate- 
rials of the magnificent map of Iceland, which gained 
the highest prize at the Geographical Exhibition at 
Paris, and which remains one of the best surveys ever 
made. He was the author of various small works of a 
mathematical and philosophical character. 


—Mr. Delancey Kane’s New York and Pelham 
Coach needing some repairs, it has been sent to Brew- 
sters. In the meantime Mr. Kane is using the coach 
owned by Mr. F. Neilson, of this city. So crowded 
was the avenue Saturday afternoon that Mr. Kane 
was about two minutes late, it being almost impossible 
for him to get through. He certainly never drove 
with more skill, while the coach was so loaded down 
that the guard had to stand up nearly all the way in 
from Pelham, 


—Prince Leopold, of England, was very much 
pleased with Florence; it was not thanks to much 
attention from his own country-people, for not oue 
English person of any distinction invited him tn any 
way except the Contesso Baldelli, who, although an 
English woman, is married to a Florentine. The 
Italian ladies, such as the Princess Strozzi and the 
Marchesa Lajaptico (Corsini), entertained him suitably 
to their rank and his own, but the English residents 
did nothing whatever. As the Italian aristocracy are 
so constantly accused of parsimony, it is only just, 
savs the London World, that this facet should be 
known. 
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‘DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 
Straw Goods, 


TRIMMED HATS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


LEGHORN, / I 
DUNSTABLE, - With FL 
CHIPS, ) SILKS 


#1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 WO, up. 


‘INELY TRIMMED 
LA 





Imitation Chip Hats (trimmed), #1, $1 25, $150 


#1 75, up. 


), $125, #1 75. 





CLIILDREN’S SAILOR HATS (trimmed), We , 25¢ 
we. up. 

CENTENNIAL SAILOR HATS, 5 

CHILDREN’S SCHOOL and EXC! 'v RSION H \ is 
Lined, Bound, and Trimmed, 25¢ 
T5e., 85e., SL, $1 25, 

mpi sr SHADE HATS, %e 

LEGHORN FLATS, #125, 5), 175, up. 

LEGHORN DRESS HATS f rL oo 
Children, 5ie., 65e., T5e., 85e., €1, 5.1500, up. 

LADIES’ CANTONS and PEDAL Ps R AID HATS 
(Extra tine,) 25e., 35e., 44e., 5e.. 63 

ENGLISH DUNSTABLE HATS and BONNETS 
He., T5e., 85e., $1, 125, 150, 175. 

Hi AIR and NE APOLITAN HATS and BONNETS, 

bc., 85e., $1, up. 

Nand DOMESTIC 

25, 150, 175. 

SWISS CHIP HATS, l5c., %5c.. We., T5e., Me 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 


25c., 5Oc., 63e.. T5c., 88e., $1. 





Sl, up. 





*.. He... up. 





Misses, and 





CHIP HATS, 7c., S5e. 





GENTS’ STRAW HATS, 75c.. $1, 125, 150, up. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


Fancy Sash Ribbons, plaid 
2hie. 

6-inch all-silk Sash Ribbons, (all colors) 28¢. 

7-inch ail-siik Sesh Ribbons, (ail colors) dle. 

Centennial Sash Ribbons, (red, white, and blue) 


hoc. 


and striped, le., 18 


Centennial Trimming Ribbons, 1c., 16e.. 18e., up. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


MONTURES, 
WREATHS, 
SMALL CLUSTERS, &e. 


Branched to order while watting. 


ALSO, 


FINE ASSORTMENT 

In Roses, Rose Buds, Pond Lilies, 

Fine Flowers, Drooping Violets, 
Natural Grasses, Wheat, &c. 


PARASOLS, 
SUN UMBRELLAS 


ALL OUR STOCK 
REDUCED 
PER CENT. 
FROM LAST WEEK'S PRICEs. 
Children’s Plain, 34e¢. 
Children’s Ruffled, 50e., 6. 
22-inch T willed Serge, 
24-inch Twilled Serge, 
18-inch Twilled Serge ( i Aer wood handles), $1 35, 
20-inch Twilled Serge (hard wood handles), $1 76. 
22-inch Twilled Serge (hard wood handles), $2. 
Canopy Top Parasols (all silk), #2, 2.50,3 


FANS FANS 


PALM-LEAF, lc. each. 

JAPANESE FANS, fc., 10c., 5c. 

LINEN FANS, 5c., We., le. 

BLACK PAINTED FANS (earved sticks). 

100 DOZEN BLACK FANS (full size), polished 
sticks, PAINTED and MARABOUT TIPPED, at 
*2We. Worth ik 

SILK FANS,in LAR¢ 
7de., up. 


Hops, Small 
Pinks, Snowballs, 








7E VARIETY, at 50c,, e., 


s? Catalogue 
cation. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311** Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


and price list sent 


B {IBBONS and 


upon appli- | 


‘A T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OFFER on THE BROADWAY 
and TENTH STREET SECTION an 
UNUSUALLY LARGE ASSORTMENT 


Rich Dress Goods, 


COMPRISING ALL the LATEST STYLES 
f COLORINGS and FABRICS, SUITABLE 
for SPKING and SUMMER WEAR, ata 


Great Reduction 


FROM FORMER PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 
10th Streets. 


SILKS 


Prices Greatly Reduced, 


BLACK, 
FANCY, 
And PLAIN SILKS 


The best manufactures, newest styles, and latest 
colorings, forming the largest stock and the great- 
est variety offered this season. 


- Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


| Hosiery, Undergarments, re | 


Dress Shits, Collars and Cuffs. 


} Anda full line of 
|GENTLEMENS and YOUTH’S 

FURNISHING COODS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PRI¢ 


Arnold, ¢ ‘onstable & Co, 


Broadway), Corner 19th Street. 


| 
‘Paris Made Costumes, 


ne and Evening Dresses, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 


‘Embroidered Sicillien Sacques, 
CARRIACE WRAPS, &c. 


Together with a fine assortment of THEIR OWN 
| MANUFACTURE from the LATEST PARISIAN 
MANGAS and the most FASHIONABLE FAB- 
LIC. 

The balance of the above stock will be offered at 


Creatly Reduced Prices 


to close the season. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor, 19th Street. 


Choice Paris Noveltiss 


IN SPRING AND SUMMER 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


The finest and poss selected stock of fashionable 
Seiete stor TRAVELING, STREET und EVENING 
V EAK to be found in the e ity, and atthe 


LOWEST PRICES. 


“Arnold, Constable & Co., 
| Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Plain, Brocade, and Velvet Stripe. 


New and Fresh Goods. This Season's importa- 
tion. Together with a large and choice selection 
ot every description o 


‘MOURNING COODS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


AT POPULAR ES. 








BEDDING. 
| Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters & Pillows. 


Crescent Flexible Border Spring Beds 
a Specialty. 
Bedding of all descriptions on hand and made to 
order—blankets, sheets, pillow-slips, table-linen, 
| &e., &c. Mattresses made over; ticks washed. 
| Send for price-list. 
JAMES V. SCHENCK, 

183 Cunal st.. New York. 





Special Announcement! 


H. O'NEILL & C9. 


Millinery and Straw Goods 


GREATLY REDU CED PRICES, 


STRAW COODS. 


yr AN CHIP HATS, reduced to SO cents, 
from $1. 

IMP ORTE D SWISS CHIP HATS reduced to 95 
cents, from #150. 

IMP OR ED FRENCH AND 
HATS reduced to #1.40, from #2 

ENGLISH WALKING H.z \Tsin ill styles. 

New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS 

Cail and examine our Immense Stock of STRAW 
GOODS, as it is the largest and most complete in 
New De sis uns and Shapes, and most all of our own 


NCH FLOWERS 





iE NGLISH CHIP 





FRE! 


1,000 Cartons of fine FRENCH FLOWERS at less 
than half the cost of importation. 


OSTRICH TIPS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 


TRIMMED HATS. 


will — k- MONDAY our last pmports ation of 
NCH TRIMMED HAT 
All New P. aamas and Designs. 


LARGE REDUCTION in the price of 


RIBBONS. 


1” C ype All-Silk No. 16 Gros Grain, 
yard; a}! colors. 
os. 5, 7,9, 12, 6 and 40 in all the new shades 
FANCY BONNET RIBBON of cur own special 
importation. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


200 Cartons FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 
worth 85 cents; in all colors 
TRIMMING SILKS in ali the new shades. 


LACE GOODS. 


,ASHMERE LACE. 
GUIPURE 


18 cents 





3) cents. 


LACF, 
THREAD LACE 


Special attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
GOUDS 

Several new patterns in CHILDREN’S LACE 
CAPS 


LACE RUFFLINGS in endless va riety. 


LACE TIES. 

New patterns in HAND-MADE NETTED TIES, 

CASHMERE LACE TIEs, 
FANCY LACE TIES, 
SILK AND LACE TIES, 
SILK FICHUS. 

2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from 15 cents to 
25 cents 

1,000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERC HIEFs, 
31 cents, splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


In all the shades, to match the Dress Goods. 


BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special care 
for first-class retail trade. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 
321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 





CARPETS, 


Lace Curtains, Ete. 
We are now offering, at immense bargains, 
THE LARCEST 
ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


See list of prices, which comprises some 
leading articles: 


of the 





Moquet © aepete 3 75 
Axminster 3 
ca caktesteaduccesbeccccnsonns 2 7% 
Pe cesnccckenosssenteve > 200 
Tapestry RIOR Saison coda : 150 
Three-Plys (yard wide)............ * 1 530 
Tapestry Ingrains.. wesecere sa 12% 
Super all wool......-- . 100 
TOR, cc rncccone fo 
Oi) Cloths (all widths) pe r 'y: ard. - 150 
WHITE, RED, CHECK & FANCY MAT- 


TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., 
in great variety. 


THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR to the FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 
CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE 
CHINTZES LUN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
\ 4 vi X ANG . 
1I8S3 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 

New York). 
P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 

Parties living at a distance can send the size of 

room or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to 


kind, color, and price,and the goods will be for- 
warded. 


(One door below lth St., 








We have filled thousands of orders by mai), and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE 


Parisian Flower -* 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually receiving 
in a r I RES NCH FLOWE RS. BRIDAL SETS and 
LS, OSTRICH hag a gece, fks, FLORAL 
GANT Rts fi feadiur By sning Cor- 

AR RANG ED ro ORDER? 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH HA 
SOME TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and t 
FUMED BOULQUETS, “A SPECIALTY 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO,, 

28 Eant 14th St, (Four doors west of University 

Place), New York; 9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
JSACKSON’S, 


MOURNING STORE, 


7 Broadway, opposite Stewart's 








tumes, 
ND 
ER- 


AT 


+h 4 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
FINE BLACK COODS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
CASHME RES C RE NADINES, 
AND 
Black Silks from Auction. 


&c. Call and 


JACKSON’S, 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. 


‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 


Suits, Bounets, Examine. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
“ Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin institute 
Oct., 1875. 

No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
5s Broadway. New York. 


WANTED All persons who have read my 
double-column advertisement in 
this paper, describing the Steam Washer. or 
Woman's Friend, to send Por new terms. 500 000 
huve been sold. .C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
NEW ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INST. 
A sea-side music school tor Teachers and Pupi's, 
commencing July 20, at E. Greenwich, R. I. Send 
for circulars. E. TOURJEEK, Music Hall, Boston. 
T EAC tal Ee R The Western Schou! 
Agency will assist you 
to secure schools suited to your attainments. Er 
dorsed by leading educators. Send for Circular. 
107 Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
4. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
specialty. First premium at Vienna. 
_¥ anufacturers or Photographic Materials. 


For Sunday. Schools. 
= AND BEST: 


Zutirely new and beautiful Songs, by 
Lowry and Doanr. 


Reval DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors. 


Pu RE GOLD: 
a This work has a world 


OVerT 1,000,000 copies sold, 




















wide reputation ; 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
#30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


Bek oF OF PRAISE : ————S A compilation 


froin the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Gongs FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 

Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
andathome. /’rice,in Board Covers 

&30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Saey Song Book 


Go. HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 


s the only Song Book used by Messrs. 
nese and SaANKey and Wuittce and BLIss, 





























in their Gospel Meetings. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
“© Words only, $5 per 100 copies; by moll, 6 cents. 
2 For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 





\ 76 East Ninth Street, New York 
Chicaco, 


91 Washington Street, 
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THE REFORM CAMPAIGN. 
rTVHE Independent Reform Conference, the call 
IL for whose organization we mentioned at the time 
of its publication, met in this city early last week, and 
tinished its deliberations on Tuesday, appointing 2n 
ixecutive Committee with Carl Schurz at its head, 
aud a membership actual and prospective embracing 
representative men from all over the country. In its 
preliminary sessions the Conference decided to pame no 
man as its candidate for the Presidenev, but to look 
first to the Republican Convention fora suitable can- 
didate, then to that of the Democrats, and if both 
these failed to name a suitable man, to nominate an 
independent ticket. The name of Charles Francis 
Adams was mentioned several times, and called forth 
such marked expressions of approbation that it is ap- 
parent that the Convention exercised no small self- 
denial in refraining from placing him in nomination. 
We give herewith some extracts from the address: 
ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: A couference of citizens assem- 
bled in New York, sincerely desiring to serve the best 
interests of the American people, beg leave to submit 
to your candid consideration the following appeal: 

A nationa! election is approaching under circum- 
stances of peculiar significance. Never before in our 
history has the public mind been so profoundly agi- 
tated by an aprehension of the dangers arising from 
the prevalence of corrupt tendencies and practices in 
our political life. And never has there been greater 
reason for it. We will not display here in detail the 
distressing catalogue of the disclosures whicb for sev- 
eral years have followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion and seem to have left scarcely a single sphere of 
our political life untouched. The records of courts, 
of State Legislatures, and of the National Congress 
speak with terrible plainness, and still they are adding 
to the scandalous exhibition. While such a state of 
things would, under any circumstances, appear most 
deplorable, it is peculiarly so at the present moment. 
We are about to celebrate the one hundredth birthdyy 
of our national existence. We have invited the nations 
of the earth on this great anniversary to visit our land 
and to witness the evidences of our material progress, 
as well as the working and effects of that republican 
government which acentury ago our fathers founded, 
Thus the most inspiring memories of our past history 
are rising up before us in a new glow of life. forcing 
upon us the comparison of what this Republic once 
was, what it was intended to be, and what it now is; 
and upon this weehave challenged the judgment of 
civilized mankind conjointly with ourown. There is 
much of which every American citizen bas just reason 
to be proud; an energy and thritt, a power of thought 
and action, a progressive spirit, which in magnificence 
of result have outstripped all precedent and antici- 
pation; a history abounding in illustrations of heroic 
patriotism, fortitude aud wisdom; a ‘greater freedom 
from foreign wars and revolutionary changes ot gov- 
ernment than most other nations can boast of; cur 
Republic, but a century old, and just issued from the 
only great civil conflict we have had to deplore, so 
strong in resources aud organization that it stands in 
the foremost rank of the great powers of the earth. 
And yet, with all these splendid results on record, it 
cannot be denied that at no period during the century 
now behind us have the American people been less 
sutisfied with themselves, and that the centennial an- 
niversary of the Declaracion of Independence, in so 
many respects to all Americans a day of sincerest 
pride and rejoicing, is felt to be in otber respects not 
without self-reproach and humiliation. Of this the 
corruption revealed in our political life is the cause. 
To the honor of the American people be it said, every 
patriotic citizen feels the burning shame of the specta- 
cle presented in the centennial year; there the we- 
mentoes and mouuments of the virtues of the past, 
aud here the shocking evidence of the demoralization 
and corruption of the present; there the glorivus eu- 
logies pronounced on the wisdom and purity of the 
fatners, and here, in mockipg coutvast, the verdicts 
ot courts aud the records of legislative bodies illus- 
trating the political morals of to-day. And this before 
all maukind solemuly summoued as a witness to the 
exhibition and a guest to the feast. Never wus there 
cause for keener mortuficatiou, and keenly does it 
strike every patriotic heart. How van we avert such 
dangers aud wipe out such shame? By proving that, 
although the Guverumeut machivery has become cor- 
rupt, the great body of the people are sound and stroug 
at the core, and that they are bonestly determined tu 
reform the abuses of our political life uud to over- 
throw, at auy cost, the agenvies of evil that stand in 
the way. Only such an elfort, well directed and sternly 
persevered in until sucvess is assured, will save the 
good uame of the nation, prevent the prevailing dis- 
ease from becoming fatal, aud restore to its ola 
strength the faith of our own people to their iustitu- 
tions. 

At the impending national election various ques- 
tions of great importance will be submitted to our 
judgment... The settlements of the civil war as consti- 
tutionally fixed must be conscientiously maintained, 
and at the same time the Government strengthened in 
general confidence by the strict observance of consti- 





tutional principles, and the old brotherhood of the 
people revived by a policy of mutual justice and con- 
ciliation. 

Our solemn and often repeated pledge faithfully to 
discharge all national obligations must be fulfilled, 
not only by the payment of the principal and interest 
of our bonded debt when due, but also by the removal, 
not later than the time provided by existing law, of 
the curse of our redundant irredeemable paper cur- 
reney, which not only impedes the return of true pros- 
perity, but has also largely contributed to the existing 
demoralization. 

These are grave questions, and there are more we 
might touch were it our purpose to lay down a com- 
plete political platform. But grave as they are, still 
in our present situation we must, as American citizens, 
recognize itas our most pressing duty to re-establish 
the moral character of our Government and to elevate 
the tone of our political life. Honest govetnment is 
the first condition ef enduring pnuational prosperity, 
power and freedom. Without the elementary virtues 
of political as well as social life, decay will outstrip 
our progress. Our discussions and struggles about 
other great questions and principles will appear like a 
mockery and farce if we permit our public concerns 
to drift into that ruinous anarcby which corruption 
must necessarily bring in its train, because it destroys 
the confidence of the people in their self-government 
—the greatest calamity that can befall a republic. It 
is a simple question of life or death. A corrupt mon- 
archy mayJast by the rule of force; a corrupt republic 
cannot endure. 

It is useless to console ourselves with the idea that 
the corruption among us must be ascribed solely to 
the immediate effects of the civil war, and will without 
an effort at reform soon pass away. There is another 
cause which is not transitory, but threatens to become 
permanent. It is that system which has made the 
offices of the Government the mere spoils of party 
victory; the system which distributes the places of 
trust and responsibility as the reward of party service 
and the bounty of favoritism; the system which ap- 
peals to the mean impulses of selfishness and greed as 
a eontrolling motive of political action; the system 
which degrades the civil service to the level] of a mere 
party agency, and, treating the officer as the hired 
servant of the party and taxing him for party support, 
stimulates corruption and places it under party pro- 
tection; the system which brings the organization of 
parties under the control of their most selfishly inter- 
ested and, therefore, most active element, the place- 
holders aud the place-hunters, thus tending to organize 
a standing army of political mercenaries, to be paid 
out of the Treasury of the Government, who by organ- 
ized action endeavor to subjugate the will of the peo- 
ple to their ends through the cultivating of a tyranni- 
eal party spirit. 

Every student of our political bistory knows that 
siuce the spoils system wasinvaugurated corruption has 
steadily grown from year to year, and so long as this 
system lasts, with all its seductions and demoralizing 
tendeucies, corruption will continue to grow in extent 
and power, for patriotism and true merit will more 
and more be crowded out of political life by unsecru- 
pulous selfishness. The war has only given a sudden 
stimulus to this tendency, but without the war it 
would have grown up, and will not cease to grow as 
loug as the hotved of corruption—the spoils system— 
lasts. The skill in corrupt practices acquired by one 
generation of spoilsmen will only be improved upon 
by the pext. The result we know. We have al- 
ready reaped so great a harvest of disaster and shame 
that, we repeat, it has now become the first duty of 
the American people to re-establish the moral charac 
ter of the Government by atborough reform. What 
cap we do toward this end in the impending national 
election? 

lu this respect, fellow citizens, we consider it our 
duty to speak very plainly. Never were the cause of 
good goverument and the honor of tbe American 
bame more immediately dependent on the character, 
avility, und reputation of the men to be selected for 
the highest offices. Ip view of the grave circumstances 
at present surrounding us, we declare that the country 
canpot now afford to bave any man elected to the 
Presidency whose very uaine is pot conclusive evi- 
gence of the most uncompromising determination ot 
the American people to make this a pure Goverument 
ouce more. 

Gur duty in this regard is plain and imperious. It 
suffers no tnfling or equivovation. The worn-out 
clap-trap of fair promises in party platforms will not 
satisfy it; neither will mere fine professious on the 
part of candidates: pot mere words are veeded, but 
acts; uot were platforms, but meu. 

We tberetore declare, avd cali upon ail good citizens 
to join us, that atthe coming Presidential election we 
shall support uo candidate who iv public position ever 
coubtenaucea Corrupt practices or cousbinatious, of 
impeded their eXposure aud puuishment, or Opposed 
becessary Measures of reform. 

We sball support bo candidate who, while possessing 
official influence and power, has failed to use bis 
Opportunities 10 eXposing aud correcting abuses com- 
ing within the reach of bis observation, but for per- 
soval reasons aud party euds has permitted them to 
fester ou; for such meu may be counted op, not tu 
uucover and crush corruption, but, for the party’s 
sake, merely to conceal it. 

Weshall support no candidate, however conspicuous 





bis position or brilliant his ability, in whom the 
impulses of the party manager bave shown themselves 
predominant over those of the reformer; for he will 
be inclined to continue that fundamental abuse, the 
employment of the Government service as a machinery 
for personal or party ends. 

We shall support no candidate who, however favora- 
bly judged by his nearest friends, is pot publicly 
known to possess those qualities of mind and character 
which the stern task of genuine reform requires; for 
the American people cannot now afford to risk the 
future of the Republic in experiments on merely sup- 
posed virtue or rumored ability to be trusted, on the 
strength of private recommendations. In one word, 
at present, no candidate should be held entitled to the 
support of patriotic citizens of whom the question may 
fairly be asked: ‘‘Is he really the man to carry through 
a thoroughgoing reform of the Government? Can he 
with certainty be depended upon to possess the moral 
courage and sturdy resolution to grapple with abuses 
which have acquired the strength of established cus- 
tom, and to this end firmly to resist the pressure even 
of his party friends?’ Whenever there is room for 
such a question (and doubt as to the answer), the can- 
didate should be considered unfit for this emergency. 
Thisis vo time forso-called availability springing from 
distinction gained on fields of action foreign to the 
duties of Government; nor for that far more danger- 
ous sort of availability which consists in this—that the 
candidate be neither so bad as to repel good citizens, 
nor so good as to discourage the bad ones. Passive vir- 
tue in the highest place has too often been known to 
permit the growth of active vice below. The man to 
be intrusted with the Presidency this year must have 
deserved not only the confidence of bonest men but 
also the fear and hatred of the thieves. He who man- 
ages to conciliate the thieves cannot be the candidate 
for honest men. 

Every American citizen who has the future of the 
Republic and the national honor sincerely at heart 
stould solemnly resolve that the country must now 
have a President ** whose vame is already a watchword 
of reform; whose capacity and courage for the work 
are matters of record, rather than of promise; who 
will restore the simplicity, independence, and rectitude 
of the early administrations, and whose life will be a 
guarantee of his fidelity and fitness;’’ a man at the 
mere sound of whose name even the most disheartened 
will take new courage, and all mankind willsay: ** The 
Americans are indeed in earnest to restore the ancient 
purity of their Government.” 

Fellow-citizens, the undersigned, in addressing you, 
are not animated by the ambition to form or lead a 
new political party. Most of us have long been and 
still are warmly attached to our party associations. It 
would be most gratifying to us to see by party action 
candidates put forward whose character and record 
answer those requirements which present circum- 
stances render imperative. We earnestly hope and 
trust it will beso. We shall gladly follow such a lead, 
and makeevery effort in out power to 1ender it success- 
ful. But, while we are ready to accept any and every 
good result of party action, we affirm that the moral 
reform of our publicconcerns is infinitely superior in 
importance to the interests of any political party. Glad 
to promote that reform through party action, we shall 
insist upon it at all events, should party action fail. 
Experience teaches us that the habitual submission of 
good citizens to a choice of evils presented to them by 
party organizations is one of the most prolitic causes 
ot corruption in our politics. The acceptance by tbe 
people of the argument that one party may be bad, 
aud still entitled to the support of good men because 
the otber party is still worse, will iuduce each to con- 
sider how bud it muy safely be. It will strengthen im 
each the power of the most unscrupulous elemeut, and 
subject the will of the people to the subtle ty ranuy ot 
orgavization wielded by those who live by politics, 
io break that tyrauny by a steru refusal to submit to 
such a choice of eviilsis the first beginning in the reform 
ot our political life. Without this all other steps will 
prove unavailing. | We shell sincerely rejuice to see 
the necessity Of independent action avoided. We 
earnestly bope that the efforts to this end being made 
by the triends of reform within party lines will be 


r crowned with success, and that the just expectations 


of the people may not be doomed to disappvintinent. 
Indeed, we are confident, 1f all those of our feliow- 
citizens Who in their bearts agree with what we have 
said will ouly take the courage openly to prociaim 
their convictions and purpose, such a mauifestation 
alone woula produce au eftect suflicieut to secure 
uominatiou avd au election inaugurating a better 
order of things. 

We therefore appeal to all good citizens who find 
their own sentiments expressed in this address, be 
they inside or outside of purty lines, tu organize in 
theur respective districts aud communicate with the 
Executive Commiitee uppointed at this meeting, so 
that efficrent co-operation may become possible. Let 
no effort be spared in bringipg the influence of u 
patriotic public opimion to bear upon tbose who in the 
customary Way are soo to nominate the party candi- 
dates; and then, iu any event, let us be ready to ao 
what the best interests of the Republic demand. 

Our generation has to open the second ceutury of 
our nauonal life, as Lhe fathers opened the first. Theirs 
was the work of independence, Ours is the work of ret- 
ormation, The ode ls as vital now as the otber was 
thep. Now, as then, every true American must have 
the courage of bis duty. 

CARL SCHURZ, of Missouri, Chairman. 
MARTIN BRIMMER, Of Massachusetts. 
L. F. 8. Foster, of Connecticut. 
PARKE GODWIN, of New-York. 

Joun W. Hoyt, of Wiscousin. 

Published by order of the conference. 

Signed by Theodore Woolsey, President, Vice Pres- 
idents, and Secretaries. 
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From Monday, May 15, to Saturday, 
May 20. 
. 

The Business Outlook, etc.—Excepting a 
depression in speculative stocks, nothing has oc- 
curred in Wall st.to change the tone of our last 
report. All varieties of undoubted securities have 
been in demand at slightly increased prices. The 
best commercial paper finds easy discount, while 
that which seems at al) hazardous is harder to 
cash than it was wien the money market was more 
easy. The exportation of gold continues, the 
shipments for the week amounting to nearly two 
millions, but without any influence upon the price. 
Shipments of staples to Europe have been more 
active than ef late, although (except in the case of 
wheat) not specially encouraged by foreign prices. 
The weather fails to have any decided intiuence 
upon the grain market, so that speculators are 
reduced to such prospects as exist «f a war dn 
Europe for whatever manipulations of the market 
they may desire. There is more cotton being held 
for a rise than there should be, in view of the 
idleness of American mills and the large supplies 
which are moving into Europe from cotton-pro- 
ducing countries other than ours. In the dry- 
goods trade the demand is very limited, purtic 
ularly for prints. Woolen goods are more active, 
the larger clothing manufacturers being now pur- 
chasing for their fall ana winter stocks. 


Financial Quetations—Gold,— 





Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
May 15 May I7. May 2. 

SND sinidictiecscines are ae 112% 

Legal Tenders..... ee SBD sccicces 8.79 

Government Bonds.— 

Sixes, 1881, r........ 121% .. 121% 

Sixes, I88l,c . cnee i ave 

5-20, 1865, . 14X 

5-20, 1865. « CER 23 

5-20, 1865, pas 

5-20, 1865, 119 

Ba Mh Pocscstenees ssas 

5-20, 1867, C.... wo00- 121 

Ga, BE Cac scwcecsn oves 


SN IG i <kaceadee. dase 








Fives, ae Pie 1173 
Fives, 1881, wy .. 
Currency sixes..... 12744 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 
4.874% @AR81¢ 4.8914 





London Prime Bankers .. 


Bids for State Bonds. 








Ark. tis, funded..... - do coup. 105% 
du 7s, L.R ae -- . 68, G.L. 1891 119 
do 7s, M. & L. ‘ . 68, O.Jan.& Ju. bb 
do 7s, L.R.P. BRN, .C.68, A. & O 15 
do 7s, M. &O.R.. — “do RR. J.& J til 

Connecticut t ‘ - ao do A. &O tl 
HM. GB......-.. 200. do coup. off. . 4&5. 46 
du 7s, new bonds. 106% do do A.& O. 46 
do 7s, indorsed. 14 Funding act, ‘ts... 10 


ao is, gold bonds 105 
Indiana 5s.......... 103 
Ill. coup. 68, "77..... 108 





lil. 6s, coup. '79..... 198 2% 
Il). War loan... 108 - 
Kentucky tis... 105 
Louisanats .... 46 

4 





Louisiana N. B. 
La. 6s, N.F.D 





° 4 is 
La. 7s, Penitent'ry. 46 do do. Jan. & Ju. 
) 46 &.C D2 O..65- by 
46 Fund. act, 33% 

















46 Land C. "a9 Jk J. dF 

: - du ag, A.&O... 34 

La. 7s, consol’ d..... ATK 3 =e 35 

Mich. 4s, ’78-’79..... 103 Non-fundable. 

ao. 6s. . . 06 Tenn. 6s, old.. 43X 
do tooo i . 18 do 6s, new,...... 41 
Mo. 6s, due ’76...... 102 do 6s,newser... 41% 

do do ” 5 31 

do do 11 41 

L’g bds, due '82-'90 31 

Funding b. By a 74 





Asylumor U. ce map 666 
H. 





& st. J.. "76. do consol, 2d se. — 
H. & St. J., do deferred...... RM 
H. & 8t. J., '87....... Ink D. of Co.3, 658 1924... 70! 
N.Y.R. By Loan... 105% 

Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Aiheny & Sane., Ist 114 a Oe Be nace os 
2d. 106% do ea Ww 
Se 3d. 100 C.P.& A..newb... — 
do lecon.g 110¥ do old b..... 104 
Bost. H. & E.. ist m Det., M. Py Tol. b... 102 


21 Buff. & Erie, n. b... 12 
Buff. & St. L, 7s..... 108 
ae 8. DY. B... a 

do Cons. ¢., ist. 105 
L. 8. Cons. r.. ist... 105 


o guar. 
Bur. C. Rap.& Minn. 
Ist 7s,¢ 
Ches. & O. 6s, Ist... 28 
Chic. & Alton, Inc.. 102 
L. & Mo., Ist, guar... — 
Be. I. Jack. &Uhi.,Ist 
B. & Q.8, Ist..... U1 
& B. & Y. con. M.7s 
C, Rk. L. & Pac.. 
do s. f. Inc. 6s, 95 
C. of N. J., lst, new 
do Ist conv... 
do econ, conv. 
Lehigh & W. 
















con. — H.R.7%s, 2dm. 12 

Am. Dock & oes be * 100% Harlem Ist m.7s ¢. 116 
OM. &8 do do Ts,r. 115) 
3- 0 2 2 ea 954 

do ist ik PD .. Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 9 
do 102% do do con..... 986 
do ) do do 2dcons 70% 

do CO. Fie Bacscccczee 108 

do C. P., San Jo. b’ch. 


95 
do ‘.. 8 C.P. Cal. & Ore. 1st 93 
_ Cc. P. L. Grant b’ds. — 
. 106K W est. Pac. bonds.. 996 
. Ww U. Pac., 


___ ae 4% 
. 102 do land grants,7s Ut] 
- 104% GD Gi Bicseiwssacce 91 
93% S. Pae. R. b. of Mo. 
do 4 93 P. R. of Mo., ist m. 9% 
—. ta oa. - OX do 2a _— 
lowa Mid.,1 M.,8s. — P.Ft. W. aC. 2d. 119% 
Gal. #e Chie. Ext.. _ = do 2d.. 110 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... — do do 4d.. 105% 
Win. & 8t.P. 1stm — Clev.&P.,con.s.f. 106 
do i) do 4th..... 104 
C.C.C. &List%s.s.f 18 C.C.&1.C., ist..... 40 


do ae, x 100 
- ene ee 
106% do do 24.. — 
+ ee = Alt. & T. H.,2d pref 93 
do | eee 110 do 2d, Ine...... -- 


do con..... — Tol. ws Pia E.D.. 80 

do 7s, "71... 106 W.D. 78 

do ist con. gold. 106 b 2d,m.. — 
Erie, Ist } Ux.... 107% do e. 78... — 
do 2d, is, “1879. - 102% Tol. Wad, -Istext.. 89 


oO Ist St.L. div — 


. 102% 
100 
108 

: 10634 

110 
Ps 8s,conv. 77 
Dub. & Sioux, Ist m 106 
2d D 106 

Cedar F. & M., Ist... — 


—_ 
Mich. So. 7 p.c. 2d.. 106 
M.8S.4&N.1.,8.f.... 106 








Wholesale Prices F Farm Produce. 


For the week ee May 20, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week 24,839 packages ; 
exports none. White fodder-butter is almost un- 
salable, and some of it must goto grease. Grass 
make State is l@2c. lower. Western butter begins 
to come free, and the market generally closes 
la@3c. lower than last week. There are now three 
distinct methods in the manufacture of butter. 
The creamery system, whereby the milk is brought 
to the factory from al! the dairies around it, and 
set in cold spring water, and then the cream from 
perhaps 4to 600 cows all churned together. This 
isin fact Pennsylvania spring house fashion, and 
it turns outa fine flavored butter on a large scale, 
similar in stvie and quality to the Philadeiphia 
roll, Creamery butter, therefore, heads the com- 
mercial classification of the product, and runs so 
evenly from all sections that there need not be 
much if any reference tou whe®e made. Next comes 
private dairy butter made from dairies of 10 to 100 
cows in all sections, under a great diversity of 
manugement, and all of different quality, there 
being. however, some general resemblance among 
dairies of particular districts. These private 
dairies bave usually been classified according to 
locality, as Middle and Southern tier counties, 
Michigan, lowa, etc., and as to season when made, 
as spring, summer, fall, etc. This classification is 
manifestly imperfect and only significant among 
dealers conversant with the qualities generally 
produced in the localities named. These private 
dairies in fact stund each upon theirown merit 
and reputation, so that the classification may not 
always cover the specials, but it is probably the 
best that can be adopted. Last of all comes the 
Western “ mill” butter. which is perhaps three- 
fourths of the butter made in the West; this but- 
ter is carried by the farmer tv the store he trades 
with, or is picked up by wagons which run rounda 
route for that purpose; it is then all reworked 
evenly together and pucked for market; this 
makesa good butterfor use while * fresh,” and 
where not injured by overworking carries well 
through the season. The term debris of the mar- 
ket explains itself. Prices are supposed always to 
indicate relative qualities. These explanations at 
the commencement of tbe seasOn may render 
quotations more intelligible. We quote creamery 
butter, fine fresh make, 28@30c.; near-by dairy 
butter,fine fresh make, 27(@ ’8c.; choice yellow grass 
make in firkin, 2@0e.; Northern New York Welch 
per ice car, 25@2tec.; Western factory or mill butter, 
2425¢.; white fodder-butter, 15@20c 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 14.242 boxes: 
exports, 15,028 boxes, Gold, 1124%—Cable 
lings. Old cheese are quite unsalable. New stock 
is firm and quick sale, and the market ‘is clearing 
itself of full cream stock at ll@1l‘%e. We quote: 
State factory, new, all cream, ll@1l\%ec.; State fae- 
tory, new, fair to good, 9@l0c.; State factory, 
partly skimmed, 6@8c. ; State factory, flat skimmed, 





, 5) shil- 


Yad, 
Eges.—“The market was firm with the eold 
weather, but last half the week is easier. Quota- 


tions unchanged. Near-Dy marks, fresh, per dozen, 


li@liec.; Western, Canada, and Southern, 1@i4. 
Beeswax, pure, per ., 35%c.@36e. 
Beans, mediums, per bush., 62%., $1.15@$1.25; 


marrows, $1.60@$1.70. 

Tallow, per ®., 84c.@9e. 

Dried Apples.—T hee is ashortage of stoc > and 
a slight advance in price, but no animation or 
acute, N. Y. State and Southern queen, 
9@10c.; N. Y. State sliced, 9%@10e. 

Sante Sugar is very dull; 
at over Sc.@¥ec., 





it is scarcely saleable 
but parties are holding it at 1c. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK, 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc... on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 

Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
(NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smali amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to turnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLD Coupons 
COLLECt DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, al! MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BoNnpDs., 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 
{0 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never losta dollar. We 
Ray the taterest ge gr ten -annually,in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is pow 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO.. 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

_ 27 Collections ) throughout the West: a specialty. 








Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 39 & 398 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open Ro hae on 10 2 3, — iiie Evenings 5 tot 2. 
ssets ver Twelve 
Surpius—Over y 4 Million Doliar: heen 
er cent. Interest al . 
Books in English. Frene pene Germ: ape 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. HAINE ES. 'Pres’t. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of | 
the Company, submit the following Statement 


of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
rom Ist January, 1875, to dist De- 
cember, 1875 
Premiums on Polic ies not marked off 
lst January, 1875 


$5,840,021 58 


00s0ceecesscececs 2,455,372 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,205,394 rp) 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1875, to 3ist December, 1875. 

Losses = need the same 
period.. - $2, 712, 058 % 


. $6,123,134 65 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
ee ae #1 alt. 477 2% 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. $10,314,940 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise = 2,544,200 00 
Keal Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 CU 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at..... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 
CRE TE nev sccnckinsnccssecnescceneece 





454,087 92 
2,076 ,3¢ 
368 402 4 





Total Amount of Assets........... 16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and afte: 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates t« 
be produced at the time of payment. and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
Fs HARLES DENNIS GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. Moore, FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 


HENRY ( OIT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, | ROBT. B. MISTURN, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, | CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, | GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE | RoBERT L. STUART, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, ——— G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
JOSIAH O. Low, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMoY NE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T ewe 
ae eg F. YOUNGS, | HORACE GR 

A. HAND, | EDMUND W. ACORLIES, 


Sains Low, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 


THE CREAT 


Brooklyn Gouneil. 


NOW READY: 


THE 


Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


HELD IN 


Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 


From Feb. (5, to Feb. 24, 1876. 


From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 





Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 


In Paper Covers, $1.25. To Clergymen. 
$1.60 and $1. 


price. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


111 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 





OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
r. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


| Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


SINGLE CoPIEs, 15 CTs.; PER HUNDRED, $10. 


H rity WORK, —Invisibie Hair Work at 
CAMEKON’S old establishment, 427 FULTON 


TREET, BROOKLYN. Ladies’ Ulusive Crimp 
front Pieces, Half Wigs, &c. Gents’ Toupees 
ud Wigs, the perfection of art. Only first-class 
work mauve and at the most reasonable prices. 
An immense stock ef long Hair Braids, every 
shade andcolor. Those who appreciate first-class 
work “abouls giveus acall. Opposite Pierrepont 
street. Brooklyn. 
of the Centennial Build- 
Free. -Fiye Views : ings sent for 3c. stamp 
w.w. BELL& Co. , Phila 


95% ANCY CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10e., post® 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Cou., N.Y. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stutionery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. Pi LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 





NGLESIDE Home for Boys.—Pleasant sur- 
reusdings, parental care, and thorough instruc- 
n. Address Kev. C. F. Foster, Chicopee, Muse. 


FOR EXCURSIONS. 


Saloon Steamers WYOMING and WILLIAMCOOK. 
surges Republic, Chicago, Dalduin, Calelomia. ane 
Anna. Oriental, Excelsior, Alderney Park, Cold 
Spring, Raritan Beach and Iona Is'and Groves. 
(Office, 444 West St. opposite Christopher Street 
Ferry. New York. H. B. CROSSETT. 


WASHINCTON. 


Marshall's Steel Plate Engravings of Washing- 





ton. Size of plate, 15 x 224; on paper, 24 x 30. 

Re RS, 6 isc icccvcniasetcicdixesies 820 00 

I, 55 sc0ccdcsspcdvensensonsavecans 10 00 

Piahee TaPPONTOUS. . 2.200 000ccesecesesecce 150 
Address FRANK JENKINS, 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Union 


with other Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly. 


Christian 


CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


If the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at 83 00. The 
These 
prices include no premiums, except where specified. 


price of the periodical is given below. 


N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 
in this list, write us, and we will give prices by re- 
turn mail. 










Retail 

MONTHLIES. Price 

Postage 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND Prepaid. 
Harper's Monthly...............- . $4.00 
The Galaxy e6ee 3 4.00 
Scribner’ s Monthily.. Ww 4.00 
BIG ONAB, «2.00 ccccsccseccscecs 6 8.00 
The Atlantic Monthly.. 3.8 4.09 
Lippincott’s Magazine 3.5 4.00 
American Agriculturist... - 150 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.3 2.50 
Phrenological Journal.......... 2.6 3.00 
Oe eer 1.30 1.50 
The Eclectic. B — of 6.00 
The sunday Magazine. cacas t 2.75 
Appleton’s Medical Journal.... 3.50 4.00 
Domestic Monthly.............-. 1.25 1.50 
Popular Science Monthly....... 4.50 5.00 
Peterson's Magazine....... 2.00 
Scientific Farmer .......... eons 1.00 
Teachers’ Montbly..... ....... 1.00 





WEEKLIES. 





Harper's ere 3.50 4.00 
Harper's NS ee -- 8.50 4.00 
Lattell’ s Living ~ at d 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune. 1.70 2.00 
pe re : = 3.00 
Scientific Ame ° i RAEN 2.95 3.20 

with supplement, ios 8.20 
Youth's Conouuiee $1.45 1.75 
Alliance 1.70 2.00 








* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, #4 0; re- 
tail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $25, fora club of 
nine copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free. All persons who get up clubs in their 
respective towns can afterwards add single copies 
at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order 
of H. M. CLEVELAND, as Treasurer. Ourrency 
sent by mai) is at the risk of the sender. Special 
terms to Postmasters and others who act as agents, 

Address 


““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Y OTHING more clearly indicates the progress 
NX of agriculture than the increasing interest mani- 
fested in regard to these establishments. Their utility 
and importance are no longer a matter of doubt, and 
their rapid development in Germany is greatly to the 
credit of that nation. It is said that the results ob- 
tained from feeding experimeuvts alone, at a single 
station in Prussia, bave been worth more to the farmers 
of that country than the entire cost of all the stations. 
This statement has been made on the authority of the 
Minister of Agriculture, and leaves po room to doubt 
the fact, or to undervalue it. But even this fact, im- 
mense us it seems, is Ovly a partial indication of the 
real utility and value of such stations. Besides the 
pew and recent facts developed in regard to feeding, 
these institutions are also shedding new light continu- 
ally on other questions. 

It is, in fact, beginning to be discovered that the only 
assured success in husbandry lies in this direction. A 
well devised experiment, or a series of them, becomes 
a source of light, and knowledge, aud power before 
which the doubts and difficulties of the farmer nearly 
ulways disappear. An agricultural experiment is a 
direct appeal from abstract opinions to positive facts; 
from the theories of men to the testimony of the soil. 
[tis an instrument of incalculable value and power, 
but like labor-savipg machinery and other appliances 
of husbandry it depends on intelligence and skill for 
its best results. 


ADULTERATION OF FERTILIZERS. 

ANOTHER great advantage of experiment sta- 
tions is the certainty with which they detect trauds of 
every kind in the manipulation of artificial manure. 
They not only indicate the relative value of commer- 
cial fertilizers when honestly made, but expose, also, 
the worthless character of those that are fraudulent. 

This question of adulteration is growing into im- 
mepse proportions, and can no longer be neglected 
with impunity. Commercial manures baving a value 
of less than three dollars per top bave been sold in the 
market for sixty dollars. So states the Western Furmer 
ou its own personal knowledge; and there seems to 
be, in fact, no end to the vast and systematic swindling 
by which farmers are continually robbed without 
limit and without shame. Now if the effect of estab- 
lishing experimental! stations in this country will have 
the same effect here as abroad; if, along witb its other 
benefits, it will lead to the extirpation of this nefarious 
traffic; if it will drive out from tbe presence of honor- 
able men the vile swindlers who have so long polluted 
the channels of trade that suspicion is beginning to 
rest even upon honest goods and truthful men,—tben 
we say let us have these stations at the earliest mo- 
ment, for the bevefit to all concerned will be greater 
than we now realize. To Connecticut belongs the 
credit of inauguratiug this movement; and let us hope 
that every other Siate in the Union will follow the ex- 
ample, and that New York, especially, will lose no 
time in coming to the front on this question. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ASHES. 

Woop ashes are found to contain from 10 to 15 
per cept. of potash, and 5 to 10 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid. From this it is evident that the value of 
ashes is not by apy means confined to the potash they 
contain. Noform of potash is adapted by itself to 
take their place. Probably the nearest approach toa 
substitute is to be found in a combination of bone 
flour with some form of potash. The right proportion 
of these would depend on the character of the soil to 
which they are applied. In all cases an addition of 
yard manure well rotted would improve the effect. 
The following formula would be applicable to many 
soils and to a variety of crops, and may be tried witb 
sufety and profit: 


i Pounds 
BD GE Ea kinks centasensnvesccdaccees 600 
Pure ground bone.............. . 200 
DEN Cr action Leckdandiacces can akaudsnvakbe 200 


One bushel of the above is equivalent to two bushels 
of ashes, and has this advantage; that whether ashes 
are plenty or scarce,these ingredients are always to be 
had. 


BEAN CULTURE. 

MANY trials in bean culture are reported by 
practical and successful farmers, all of which seem to 
concur in attesting the value of the crop. Yet, strange 
to say, the crop has bever yet received anything like 
the attention its importance demands. It was the 
opinion of Judge Buel, who was always allowed to be 
good authority in practical farming, that beans, when 
cultivated witb care, area valuable crop, leaving the 
ground in good tilth, and not less profitable than 
wheat. And this was said ata time when the wheat 
crop was far more profitable than it is to-day. The 
Judge bas described an acre which he planted in drills 
und which gave a result that fully justified his high 
opinion of the crop. On an acre of light ground 
where the clover bad been frozen out the previous 
winter, eight loads of long manure were spread, and 
‘he ground immediately plowed and harrowed. The 
drills were run at a distance of two and a half feet 
with alight plow, and the beans planted by band on 
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the 25th of May, at the rate of one bushel per acre, 
He then gauged a double mould-board plow which 
was passed once between the rows, and was followed 
by a light one-horse roller which, flattened the ridges. 
The crop was twice cleaned of weeds by the hoe, but 
not earthed. The yield of the acre was over fuorty- 
eight bushels by actual measurement. 
ITEMS RELATING TO CORN. 

Ir was stated in a New Hampshire Agricultural 
Society that a bushel of cornu had been found to pro- 
duce 9 lbs. live weight of poultry, and when ted to 
laying hens give 9 doz. eggs. 

At Urbaua, Lll., a single kernel of corn produced 
3ears that shelled over 2000 grains. If the product of 
that kernel bad been replanted with a similar yield 
the second year’s result would have been 4,000,000 
grains. 

The late Joseph Petit, of New Jersey, was frequent- 
ly known to produce single ears that shelled a quart of 
grain, which shows that a bushel is possible trom 
32 grains. 

In the competition at Elmira year before last for the 
Wilsou premiuin, Mr. Van Sickle, of Cayuga Co., New 
York, produced 43', oz. of corn from a single Kernel. 
At this rate of production, 7 hills of 3 grains each 
would give a bushel, and allowing to each grain 4 
square teet of svil, the yield would be over 500 bushels 
per acre. 

The largest yield of corn on record for an eutire 
acre Was obtained by Dr. Parker, of South Carolina, 
and measured over 200 bushels of shelled grain, If 
that crop bad been all replauted at the rate of one 
peck of seed per acre, it would have covered 800 acres, 
and if the yield bad been at the same rate as tbe first 
year the crop would have amounted to 160,000 bushels 
of grain and 14,400,000 pounds of stover. 

It is found that wherever Indian corn can be raised 
at acost as low as 10 cts. a bushel, which sometimes 
occurs at the West, it will pay to use it as a fuel unless 
either firewood or coal is bear enough at hand to be 
delivered without extra charge for hauling. 

An Illinois tarmer reported to the Chicago Tribune 
that the cobs of corn are worth for fuel, ton for ton, as 
much as common Illinois coal, the price of which was 
then $3.50 per ton. 

The ashes produced by a ton of corn have been 
found to contain 13! Ibs. of phosphoric acid, 9°, lbs. 
of potash and soda, and nearly 4 Ibs. of magnesia. 
When these are skiilfully applied to the land so as to 
be reconverted into corn it restores the minerai ele- 
ment previously abstracted by the crop. 

The manurial value of a busbel of corn is estimated 
chemically at 20 cts., but if rigbtly treated and skill- 
fully applied, the agricultural value is considerably 
higher. 





Publisher's Department. 





NEw YORK, May. 24, 1876. 





EX PIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





OUR BUDGET OF LETTERS. 

THE first letter we present to-day possesses un- 
usual interest, coming as it does from an ex-slave 
who could neither read nor write until after the 
war. It is written in around, distinct hand, much 
Letter than that of the average. Although a little 
long, we give the letter entire and without cor- 
rection : 

BALTO., May 17th, 1876. 
Horatio C. Kina, EsqQ., 

Dear Sir: Your last improvement on the Christian Union 
seems to me to place the paper beyond all criticism in me- 
chanical appearance,—in editorials and other reading matter 
it was that before. In my opinion your paper has nosuperior 
in good first-class reading matter in this broad land of ours. 
I bave been a constant reader of the Christian Union since its 
start and never spent money to such good purpose to my 
moral, spiritual and educational advantages. Your last issue 
the 10th, is so replete with suitable reading matter to both 
saint and sinner, particularly Mr. Beecher’s sermon on the 
theme of **God’s Nature, the Sinner’s Hope,” that I can not 
do less than send you this humble but sincere acknowledg- 
ment of my good wishes in every respect,—my disposition 
will not allow me to receive such valuable benefits through 
your industry and brains without an expression of thanks. 
The sermon is so rich in thought. logical in statement, excel- 
lent in character and spiritual in teaching, that I bless our 
Saviour for the gift of Mr. Beecher—he can never know the 
great good that God is doing to sinful men through bim,— 
this he must wait to know in the great hereafter. 

Whatever Paul may have meant by his fighting with beasts 
at Ephesus I take it for granted that that conflict could hardly 
been severer than the trials of Mr. Beecher—trials perfectly 
causeless. His good name will live in the hearts of the children 
of Christian men, long after his slanderers will have perished 
from memory. I believe him to be incapable of such acts as 
charged,—the power, the efficacy, and I may so say the effi- 
ciency of his ministry show him to be innocent. 

I must conclude, as my letter is already too long for your 
precious time. But I sbopld like to say that this is the hum- 
ble expression and regard of a poor colored man, who have 
learned to read and write since the breaking out of the war, 





in fact I have learned to write in the last four years. And if 
I have succeeded in improving my mind and heart a little, I 
owe a great deal to Mr. Beecher. Besides he used his power- 
ful influence and eloquence in behalf of the liberty of my 
race—for which I feel that I can never pay him. I love the 
man; and Mr. Taylor (Baltimore's great news agent) told me 
that I was the only colored man that has taken the Christian 
Union here, ang was the greatest Beecher man he ever saw. 
Excuse grammatical and other mistakes; and receive my 
many good wishes for your and the editor’s health and pros- 
perity. Your obedient servant, 
Wa. F. TAYLOR. 
8S. R. W., Jr., of Lyons Farms, N. J., 


“The Christian Union is a necessity and a fixture in our 
household. The next best thing to sitting within¢he walls 
of old Plymouth is to read Mr. Beecher's eloquent discourses 
as carefully reported in the Union—while unconsciously we 
try to supply from memory the look, the tone, the gesture. 
Your mail-list in this little village trebled this present year, 
waich is encouraging, even though you look it up and find 
that only three copies are sent here. However, more may 
soon follow. Of the two besides nyself in the above, one 
slipped cable with the ——— (which had been in the family 
for years), and the other subscriber out of esteem and sym- 
pathy for Mr. B. This for encouragement :—When at Prince- 
ton last year I observed carefully, and found that in the 
Religious Society's Reading-room the Union was sought after 
and read doubly more than any of the 2Uor 30 other religious 
journals constantly on file.” 

[. N..J., of Ovid, N. ¥-, says: 

“My love and sympathy for Mr. Beecher, as well as my 
esteem for the peerless paper he edits, has been many times 
aptly expressed by your renewing subscribers. I rejoice to 
know that [am one of a great cloud of witnesses who, not 
having seen Mr. Beecher, yet believe in his purity, and find 
ourselves offering up our daily prayers in his behalf. It 
seems to me that those “golden vials full of odors’ must 
have been often replenished during Mr. Beecher’s great 
trials. His prayers, sermons and editorials are so rich in 
heart experience and nobie sentiment that we find it hard to 
believe that such sweet grapes as we gather from his pub- 
lished efforts have grown upon a* bramble bush.’ a 
Our texture is Congregational warp and Presbyterian woof, 
and we used to feel like un absent half brother to Mr. 
Seecher; but since his great trouble we feel like an own 
brother in Christ.”’ 


says: 





PAPERS, 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson, 


Low & Co. 





MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will send NEW 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.... Lada ayeaccets 31 50 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 123 

= = ” 2d ~ Sats akwee ce 

* a sid 3d a Te ne ee ae 1 530 

UO WIND. 3 ss 51.504 Gheveesek beeen beee ca otusedscceeen 1 75 

RRO ONE TURING ois teds decnbiscccacisecdedeinekaba os 1 7% 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

I cS occu oak pubensa sues ake beews maken kanes 150 

ee GP PRs oc i 00 kc ncbeabocdnssissccccidndiubias 1 Ww 


To a subscriber who sends two new subscribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 

Price. 

Norwoop; or, Village Life in New England........... 2 00 

FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING............. Saakeos -- 20 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 

IED «5.03: x@a sia Kae kane cabs Avablast-o x mabatalie cauvbheume 200 

SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 BO 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 


we will mail - 
Retail 
Price. 
Wiret Vol. TaPB OF CORISE, OOUAVO...... 6. o0cccccccccsccess $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 
First Vol. Lore or Cuarist, Imperial Edition..... ..... 7 50 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HORATIO C. Kina, 
Publisher. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue, 
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-MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


oe Churches, ete.. known tt the jublie , 
are made at “THE MENEE BELL 
Lob > West TROY, N. “il Patent 
cee 


¥ Ratonane free. No-Ay ur ne ie 8. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
i Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
a ee eee to eee AbDKY 
Established in VST 
Superior Kells of Copper and T in, 
Mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Sch Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Pire Alarms, 


Fully 
Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciuuati. 















er Clocks, Chimes, et 








MATERIALS. 


Axbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Paint, for Tin Roofs, &e. 
Asbestos for vutside work. 
sbestos -Proot c eating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Aubentos Steam Packing, flat and round, all 
size 
Koofing and she ayhiug Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, 
Ready for use, und ‘oniiy applied. 
Pi a. & sts, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 



















Send for 








And Milward’s “* Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 
Wood Carpeting, 
PARQUET INLAID 

And Hard Wood Floors. 

THE NAT'L bo MAN’E’G 

0. 

950 Broadway, New York, 

between 22d and 23d streets. 


Brushes for waxingioors. 
Send 3c. stamp for de signe, 


$1, CROQUET]. 


A good, substantial set of Field Croquet, consist- 
ing of four hardwood bails and mallets, striped and 
oil-tinished ; full set of arches, heac and foot posts, 
os up in bag and sent by express on receipt of one 

ollar. One-third the old price. Richards Manu- 
t acturing Co. - Ashland Block, Cixtieago, 2 ni. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mailat yourdoor. Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1.00, thirteen for 
#2.00. Send for New Descriptive ¢ ‘atalozue of Plants 
yratis. HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, Cherry Hill Nur- 
series, West Ciester, Pa. 














Home 
Corn 
Sheller. | 


~The best 
Hand sShel- 
ler for fam- 
ily use in 
the market. 
very 
Machine 
4 Warranted, 
Price $2.50, shipped by express, safely boxed, 
on receipt of price. Ever} farmer needs it. 
Live agents wanted. Send for descriptivecircular to 
Livi ingston & Co., Lron Founders, P Pittsburgh, Pa 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 


ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Bux! 56, N. LS 













4) Extra Fine: Mixed Cards,with name, We ents 
y post paid. L. Jongs & Co., Nassau, 


werxish ° Baths, 


Bl and 83 Columbia Heights, 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD. M.D. BROOKLYN 


[2 Separate Department for Ladies. 
Open from 9 a.M. to 9 P.M 
Send Stamp | for “ The Turkish Bath Dinstrated.” 








= “i MER. SC HOOL | INST. isa reliable Edu- 

cational Agency of 20 years’ successful ex- 
perience in representing Teachers of known abili- 
ty to Families and Schools of every grade. Bulletin 
of Candidates for Autumn Session now in prepa- 
ration. Explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


J, W. SCHEMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





THE CHRISTIA N U; VION. 


AGEN ‘TS WANTED. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 4%»: 


How he Jour- Nasalel 
neyedi nto the AGENT: 
land of Egypt. anted in « 

Richest thing ry Town. For 
out. ye Haag Cireulars an 
onoldt Terms, Addres 


SMERIC. AN “PUBLISHING 00.. Hartford. Ct. Chicago. I11.. Cina. Ulu 
Nae pes w — ai 
ble! 2 





ranew, permanent, 
DV active nay of Worm in cane 
One who had never 


ur reapectus 
si- 









Par 
Cc. 


tieulars free. 







A. 
™ ega to be responsible and relia- 
” fe andebink he offers Agentse xtraordin- 
_ary inducemente.”—V. Y. — Sun, April 19, 1576, 
GENTS W ANTED for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER A 
Complete and Graphic Hist. ry of American et r 
Life 100 yearsago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Camp life and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notaduil page. Nocompetition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Illustrated cireu- 
lars free. J.C. McCurdy & Co., 268. 7th St.,Phila., Pa. 


ANN ACENTS WANTED hue Cea new 
Book »>y Bri ‘85.000 Young’ s 


ELIZA [¥.'2.8o:!9:,.25:990 “Dustin, 
YOUNG Silman & Co., 


Hartf< ae Ct., Chica- 
, [lis., Cincinnati, * Ohio, Richu ond, Va. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-class. Particulars sent free. 

as iress 
WORT H & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 t to. $20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 
tyr A MONTH,— Agents wanted. ‘24 best 
SO 05 selling articles in the world. One sample 
uy 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Letroit,Mich 


$ 9 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


a week to Agents, old & young, male & 


female, in their locality. Terms & Outfit 
Address P. O. Vickery & Cu., Augusta, Me. 


FINRA b PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 
ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 


Ma rble ’ sn wiakee, Scroll, Damask. 


Free, 





ote. hi er 100 styles. Agents 
wanted. — Ht FU LL eR & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
$40 Agent's profits a week. New 1 novelties & c hro- 
. Geo. L. Felton & Co.,.N.Y.City. 


mos. Catalogues free 








ADITES can make #5 a day in their own city or 
4 town. Address Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAV ELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘ash Capital.. $500,000 00 
otal Aencte, Jan. 1876. 775 09 
B. WAIA OTT, 


I. REMSEN LANE, } tary 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore’ Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and 85 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., 
dress, 

E FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK. 


INHALER 








President. 


ad- 

















yrernae PLATFORM WAGON TRACK 





ic to AGENTS, WAN TED®> 5 


pEND FOR’ PRICE LIST 


RVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
0265 BROADWAY w.y.® 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 
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TENTH ANNUAL STATEMEN T 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 
NEWARK, N., J, 








JANUARY Ist 1876. 
—_---> 
Net Assets January Ist,1875, - - - - - - = = «= 1,652,949 50 
Rece ‘iy ed for Premiums, $559,069 15 
Interest 88,872 91 - - - - - - - 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - - - $196,208 13 
* Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, ~ e ~ “ 
* Sularies, Rent and Contingent Expe nses, ~ ~ ° ° es = 
* Commissions to Apents, - - - ° - o 
* Advertising, Printing and ) rostaye, - - ~ @ e ° * 
“ Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - - e 
* Taxes, - - - - - - - ~ a . ° ° « 
Re- Insurance, - - - - - - ° - © és ~ 
———_ $578,605 12 
$2,022,11 196 53 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - ~ - ° © - - $70,704 05 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Co: npar any, @ o - o o - o [08.287 10 
United States and State Bonds, - - “ . . - - 194.484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U.S Bonds and other collaterals), - - 212,455 21 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - - - - 5 


Louns on P. olic ies, - te . 
Prenriums in course of tr: ansmi; sion, ‘and De fe rre a Pre wiums, - ~ 


302,036 48 
Accrued Interest, - ° - ss * i é ‘i - - " 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - ~ “ ‘ ~ ss z haw 7651 62 
Due for Re-imsurance, - - - + + «© © «© «© « -« 6.996 01 
$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force December 31, 1875, as per st: andard of State 


oO ew Jersey, American Exp. 4% per cent, - - - - $1,487,332 00 
Death claims not due and in process of adjusument, - - - - - 58,000 00 00 
gh 495,332 00 
Surplus to Policy Holders, “ o- ee ° - - - 526,764 53 
Number of Police ies issued during the year 1875, - 


o - ag 
Insuring, - - - - - 9,775,050.00 


OFFICE 
J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J.B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Sts., New Yor 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


ARE YOU COINGC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


It is the Original and only Reliable Mixed Paint, Mixed Ready for Use. 


Sample Cards, together 
furnished free by the 








RS. 





with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the Country 


AVERILL C MEMIC Al, PAINT CO., 
2 Burling Slip, Nev Ww » York City. 


For sale in every se y section o oft the country. 


USE ONLY THE BEST. 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal toit. Itis 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

} BRANCH FACTORIES: 

506 West St., New York. S3 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

2108. Third St., St. Louis. Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St.. Baitimore, Md. 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 














A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 
WOOTON PATENT 





Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK CO, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 





The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian Union. 





1346-1876. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
OUR CENTENNIAL OFFER! THE BEST YET!! 


May and June are the months to plant flowers. We will send by mail, age paid, safe carriage 
guaranteed, & Verbena~ for -10; 12 Geraniums tor 10; + hsias for $1.10; 
20 Basket Plants for $1.10; 20 assorted Bedding Plants tor #1.10; 26 packets fine 
assorted Flower Seeds tor $141 0. {2 Our handsome Catalogue free to any address. 


JNO. O. SLEMMONS, KNOX FRUIT FARM COMPANY, 
JAS. F. GRIMES, Box 115 Pittsburg, Pa. 


Address 





JIRWEIN isthe name of a new remedy men- @MITH’s CRUSHED WHITE _WHEAT.—The 

tioned in the Journalof Materia Medica for Jan- | |S most HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 
uary,as particularly valuable in catarrh, brouchitis, | CLE OF FOOD made from WH#AT. Sold by all 
and all affections of the throat and lungs: —those | Grocers. Address Ff. E. Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N. 
of public speakers, and gives several cases ef cure. | Y., for carculars. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL., No 











FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA. QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THE U.S.MAIL. 


TUHSDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46, N. R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 


LL Ear oe eR 
NEVADA.... ..Jne. 13, 10:00 A.M. 
MN. on ose cov asneven Jne 20, 3:00 P.M. 


WYOMING .Jne. 27, 10:00 A.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 
to $80, according to state room. 
OFFICES, No. 29 BROADWAY. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 
CENTENNIAL CHAIR. 
There is not a seat for 
visitors in any of the 
Ceotennial buildings at 
Philadelpnia, and so 
you must take one with 
you or do without. 
Our Centenial Chair | 
has a nice’ Brussels 
carpet seat, weighs only 
one pound, and will 
shut up to the size of a; 
single cbair-post. We | 
will send it by mail, 
prepaid, toany address, 
on the receipt of one 

dallar. 


MILER’S FALLS C0., 


74 Chambers st., 
‘ew Y ork. 


“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$6000, 


—IN COLD. 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH&CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Mur‘c Dealers every-where. 


pt ROBINSON'S 
Hymn &Tune Books 














ONGS FORTHE PANCTUARY DR, WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


@ CHOIRS AND CONGREGAT; 


0 ~~ MNS & 
PSALMS Gra SS 
Gee SONGS 227 


or S208 Poe 
THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM WY. 
specien bages terms ac. address Wyo 


OAs BARNES & COMPA 


New York, Ghicago & New Orleans 








TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! 
And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 





Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 F Fearth Avenue, New Y ork. 


sad yo f 


ROW Nor GLOR 


By S. W. STRAUB, 
Is filled with gems of S.S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


&9- Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 per doz, 
$30. per hundred. d. Specimen Pages Free. 


EEA EE 
Gocon cuzetR 
is Unrivaled! 

For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz, 
Send for Sample Copy. 

JANSEN, McCLURG &CO., Chicago, Ii. 











| where. 





$ isso. 


| 


wi 





| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY, 


___ SUMMER RESORTS. 


Lc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH S8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 


Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, 45 ASSWARE, Papi a? Ni, MAJOLIOA, 
RONZES AND CLOCK be. 
Also, TOY: 8, DOLLS. GAMES, yr tema Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &c. 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
hand and constantly adding new Se plies. Prices 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH, 


The watch for the Centennial can easily be kept 
* a very moderate cost by purchasing one of those 
elegant 


Ladd Patent Gold Watch Cases, 


fitted with a fine movementto match. Try it po | 
see for yourself. These Cases are made in Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard 
and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and fin- 
ish, for stem and key winder movements of Amer- 
ican Manufacture. For sale by dealers ever 

No ne genuine unless stampea “G. W 
LAvD’s PAT.” under the bezel. Circulars descrip- 
, tive and historic: al cous = ek eo by the Man- 
uracturers, A. 


Moderate. 





* Malden Lane, New York. 

The — House of Antiques 

SY PHER & CoO., 

593 Broadway, 
are receiving weekly very large and valuable addi- 
tions to their stock of 

DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE. 

SICAL HALL CLOCKS. 
BUHL FURN of 

ANESE BR 





_DUTCH MU- 


oO I 
A Very Extensive Ranaasaanee ot Teak- 
woecd Furniture. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS: 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


Warren Ward & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Chamber, Parlor, and Library Fur- 
niture, Mattresses. &c., 
75 and 77 SPRING ST., COR. CROSBY, 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering 
THEIR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
We invite the attention of those about to furnish 
country cottages, city residences, or hotels, to call 
and examine our goods and prices. 


CSTABLISHED 1850. 














With Skirt Supporter and 
Selt-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘Lhree garments in one. Ap- 
vroved 4 all physicians. Agents 
Ww Vanted. Samples by mail, in Lon- 

on cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To |; 
poh at 25 cts. less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. f 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, ¥.Y. 


DECK 


BROTHERS. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments. being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detai 





















‘COOPER HOUSE, 


| 
Cooperstown, N. Y., (foot of Otsego Lake,) 
| Will open June 24, 1876. Applications for rooms 
may be addressed to the preprietor as above. 
Plans of the hotel may be seen and rooms engaged 
at tne Coleman House, Broadway _ 27th street, 
| New York. Rooms, $15 to $26 per w 
Ww. B. COLEMAN, etenen, 


| 
| HEATH HOUSE, 





SCHOOLEY MOUNTAIN SPRINGS, N. J. 

Two hours from New York via Morris and Essex 
R.R. Accommodates 400 Fo gets j fine lawn; cha- 
lybeate water; Band and Music Hall; pertect 


Stylish, Seasonable and Well Made 


GARMENTS 
FOR MEN, YOUTHS & BOYS, 


At LOWER PRICES than ever before Of- 
fered. 


Goods Made to Measure. 





Immense Stock. Great Bargains. 


WADE & CUMMING, | 


261 & 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 23d Street, New York. 





of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * 
“ California.” and other improved Cabin 
Stands & Galleys, Italian rble Imposing Stones, 
Composing Sticks ag w? es, Chases, etc. 
Dutoh 8t., . cor. Fulton, Complete 2 Newspaper 
u 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., mf 
y ieee Stag 





THE 


Uncontradicted Testimony 


IN THE 


BEECHER CASE. 


Compiled from the Official 
Sources. 


With a Preface. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


—_~— 


8vo, Pamphlet, 25 Cents. 





Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
545 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Union, 


THE LEADING 





Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


[S PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 


For advertisers desirous of reaching first-clase 
patronage there is no better medium than the ool- 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 





Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 
Factories, West Meriden, Conn. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATBNTEES 
OF THE 


Celebrated Porcelain-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS 


Cleaner, Lighter, and more Durable than the 
Metal-Lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard 
oo. and wiry _ BROKEN OR CRACKED 

Y ROUGH USAG 





THE BEST PLATED SPOONS & FORKS 


Are those SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON THE 
PARTS Most EXPOSED TO WEAR, and bearing the 


Trade-Mark, 
1847, ROGERS BROS. Xil. 
N.B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated 
Spoons and Forks is applied alike to each grade of 


Plate. Al, 8and 12 oz., as ordered. The process 
and machinery for manufacturing these oods are 
atented. The Extra or “Standard Plate,” made 
this Company, is stamped A 1, simply, and is 
plated twenty per cent. heavier than the vurainary 
voarket standard. 
FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair of 1853 to American 
Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES. 








IREANKS. 


THE 


STANDARD. 


RR. TRACK, HAY; COAL SCALES. 


SCALES 


g For Miners’ Use, 
Stores, Mills, Wharves, 
Elevators and Crain Warehouses. 
Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer. 


Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, All Sizes. 
Coffee and Drug Mills. Letter Presses, &c. 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO.. 311 Broadway, N 
FAIRBANKS &CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltrmore, 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 53 Camp 8St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 93 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., - 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANES & Co., 403 St i, 4 t.. Montreal. 
FAIRBANES & Co., 34 Kin we te London, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 2 Miike St.. Boston/Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING. Masonic Hall. Phila.. Pa. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MorsE & CO., 1°9 Walnut 8t., Cin., O. 
FAIRBANKS,MORSE & (0. .182 Superior St. Clev’ 4.0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 48 Wood 8t., Pittsburg. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 5th and Main Sts. 
Louisville. 


——— & Co., 302 and 304 Washington Av., St. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS : 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS &CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 





-¥. 
Ma. 








Send for Catalogue. 


FIREWORKS, 


Flags, Lanterns, Centennial Banners, &c., 
Furnished for Public and Private Displays. 


THE UNEXCELLED, FIREWORKS CO,, 


{ 12 Chambers Street. 





FANS: 
FLAG 








drainage; pure stent water; vegetables ‘trom our 
own arden; — physician; no Fa pew 
Cireu at eman House. h Street an 
Broadway. COLEMAN aC CARRIQUE.” 


N. B.—All the Newest Styles for the season in LADIES’ BELTS. 





EDWARD A. 


893 BROADWAY, between {9th and 20th sts. 


We are now showing a very large assortment of New Designs in JAPA NESE 
> to ~—- we invite special attention. Prices range from 10 cents to $100. 
at eqally low priees. 
RLACE SILK FANS, $1. 
se! ris on sticks for Decoration and Children’s vr at vn 20, and 
PRINTED 


MORRISON. ; 


PAINTED SILK FANS, $1. 


MUSLIN ones as low as 10 cents a dozen 


Tanase 8IZBS OF BOTH KINDS 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 














